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“The World’s three newest colonies — 
Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia” 


David Ormsby-Gore, British Minister of State, 
speaking at the United Nations in Nov. 1960. 
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WHERE ARE THE BALTIC DELEGATIONS TO THE U.N.? 


1960 


This question inevitably poses itself at the conclusion of the debate on coloni- 
alism in the U.N. Direct references to the “newest colonies” of the U.S.S.R., Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia, have been made in the speeches of some delegates. Indirect sup- 
port to the right of the Baltic States to self-determination was given by all the Afro- 
Asian nations whose representatives rose to deny any “moral justification for the 
imposition of foreign rule by one country or race over another.” Numerous delegates 
of the new African member-states, sensitive as they are about their newly acquired 
freedom, came closer to the realization that the absence of the Baltic States from 
the U.N. was at the same time proof of their colonia! status. 


~~~ The Soviet delegation to the U.N. and, in particular, the government’s organ 
Pravda, made a concerned attempt to refute the contention that the Baltic States 
were under colonial rule. However, the arguments that the Soviets marshalled to 
support their position remind in their feebleness of those advanced by the Western 
colonial powers some fifty years ago. Soviet rule in Lithuania—so goes Pravda’s 
argument—resulted in great economic progress. But so did France’s rule in Algeria. 
Moreover, the rate of economic progress was much more advanced during the period 
of Lithuania’s freedom. And, finally, the profits from the newly built industries in 
Lithuania goes to the colonial motherland—Russia—while the Lithuanian workers 
have to be content with a sub-standard wage. 


But Soviet claims to an inherent right to rule the Baltic peoples are best re- 
futed by the definitions of colonialism made by Afro-Asian delegates during the U.N. 
General Assembly debate on colonialism. Some of them are cited on ensuing pages 
of this issue. These definitions encompass economic exploitation, political domination, 
racial arrogance, as well as the “moral prostitution of indigenous population... 
brought about by the raping of its intellect”—all applicable to the Baltic States 
under Soviet rule. 


Thus the upsurge of freedom in Africa and the ensuing U.N. debate on coloni- 
alism have brought on the crest of its wave the names of the Baltic States to the 
international forum. But where do we go from there? The only logical conclusion is 
the eventual placing of tne issue of Soviet colonial rule in Lithuania and the other 
captive countries on the agenda of the General Assembly of the United Nations. And 
if this act of international justice is to be accomplished, the Baltic people will need 
the assistance of all nations, including, in particular, those of Africa and Asia. 


The tragedy of the Baltic nations should have a deep and urgent meaning to 
the Afro-Asian nations which, in many cases are just emerging from colonial status. 
Many Africans and Asians already do understand the essence of the tragedy; others, 
however, have been confused by Soviet propaganda. It is these others who must be 
shown that the universal application of the principles of self-determination also in- 
cludes Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia as well. Then the nations of Africa and Asia, 
faithful to the noble principles of Bandung will speak out, in the case of the Baltic 
States, against the “Subjection of peoples to alien subjugation, domination and ex- 
ploitation,” in that forgotten corner of. the heaving world. 


Throughout the universities here in the United States there are many students 
from Africa and Asia; in these same universities we also have a strong Baltic re- 
presentation. As a first step in advancing the cause of freedom, the Baltic students 
must seck to inform their African and Asian counterparts, in an objective and dis- 
passionate manner, of the plight of “the world’s newest colonies—Lithuania, Estonia 
and Latvia”—and of the danger that the Soviet brand of colonialism might seek to 
supplant the dying Western variety in Asia and Africa. 
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COLONIALISM AND GENOCIDE IN LITHUANIA 


With the use of recent Soviet statistics, the author exposes 
Soviet genocide in Lithuania and compares the old and the 
new type of Russian colonialism. 


Dr. Pakétas, who died suddenly in September, was a noted 
Lithuanian political geographer, professor at several European 


and American universities (U.C.L.A,, 
and most recently Steubenville College). 


Types of Colonies 


Since the Roman times new settlements 
founded by nations on foreign soil have generally 
been known under the name colonies. The same 
word is applied to countries or parts of a country 
that have come under the domination of invading 
foreigners from a more powerful nation, near or 
remote. 

Modern colonies may be divided into three 
types: colonies of settlement; colonies of exploi- 
tation; and colonies that serve both purposes. 
Countries with tropical, very hot and humid cli- 
mates are ordinarily quite safe from European 
settlement, and may remain colonies of exploi- 
tation — a less dangerous type of colonialism. 
Smaller nations occupying fertile lands of tem- 
perate climate and having powerful imperialistic 
neighbors are often subject to conquest and be- 
come colonies of the militant nations. In such 
cases the local population may suffer a great dea! 
more. 

At the end of 1957 there were eleven colony- 
holding nations, but only six of these held impor- 
tant amounts of foreign territory: 


University of Duquesne 


Area of colonies Colonial population 


(Sq. km.) 
1. Russia 12,602,700 195,000,000 
2. Great Britain 4,600,000 41,500,000 
3. France 12,618,000 41,400,000 
4. Belgium 2,391,000 12,600,000 
5. Portugal 2,080,000 12,500,000 
6. China 3,040,000 6,200,000 


Almost all the colonies of West European 
nations are used for exploitation of their natural 
resources; European colonization does not exter- 
minate the local population in order to provide 
empty areas for resettlement. 

Imperialist countries often avoid the old ter- 
minology, despised by the submerged native popu- 
lations. Thus new names have been coined to 
replace “colony”: mandate, protectorate, even sul- 
tanate, and republic, autonomous republic, nation- 
al oblast’ or okrug. (These latter names are used 
by the Russians). But the essence of colonialism 
remains the same: Subdued nations are dominated 
by the foreign power directly or indirectly, as in 
the case of Hungary and Poland, where Russia 
preserves the privilege of maintaining armed 
units and omnipotent “advisers” on the conquered 
nation’s territory. 
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by Dr. KAZYS PAKSTAS 


Russian Colonies 


Russian colonies may be divided as follows: 


Area Population, 
Colonies in sq. km. 1957 

Seven satelite republics: 1,008,000 92,100,000 
colonies of exploitation 
14 republics: colonies of 5,502,000 87,600,000 
settlement and exploitation 
15 autonomous republics: 4,471,000 14,300,000 
colonies of exploitation and 
intensive settlement 
Outer Mongolia: colony of 1,621,700 1,000,000 
exploitation 
All Russian colonies 12,602,700 195,000,000 


Every Russian colony must be considered a 
field not only of exploitation and settlement but 
also of intensive missionary activity. Local ideolo- 
gies and religions are never tolerated, and the 
whole population is forced to live under the pow- 
erful propaganda of the highly privileged Marxist 
pseudo-religion, which is now the official religion 
of the huge Soviet empire. 

The well-known Russian historian Prof. V. 
Kliuchevsky has written: “The history of Russia 
is a history of a colonizing country”. As long ago 
as the sixth century the Russians invaded Lithua- 
nian and Finnish lands in the basin of the 
Dnieper, Upper Volga and Volkhov rivers. This 
earliest colonization was probably the easiest, since 
the sparse Lithuanian and Finnish populations 
were unable to offer very solid resistance to the 
stronger invader. More intensive and dramatic co- 
lonizaty:n began in the second half of the 16th 
century, with the conquest of Western Siberia. A 
persistent “Drang nach Osten” was initiated by 
Czar Ivan the Terrible in 1552, with the conquest 
of the Tartars of Kazan, and continued with the 
invasion of Western Siberia in 1582. By 1689 Rus- 
sian imperialism was already in possession of the 
Anadyr’ Gulf, opposite Alaska. In 137 years the 
conquerors had traversed the whole breadth of 
Siberia — about 8,CCO km., or 5,CC0 miles, which 
moans approximately 49 miles a year. This marked 
a notable success in the appropriation of foreign 
lands by uninvited “guests”! The success was pos- 
sible because there were no large political units 
in Siberia to oppose the tenacious Russian on- 
slaught. 

A steady Russian “Drang nach Westen” was 
initiated by the same Ivan the Terrible in his 
war against Livonia (Latvia and Estonia) in 1558. 
But the Livonians in 1559 called on Lithuania for 
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aid. Soon the Livonian war changed into a Mus- 
covite war against Lithuania and Poland, which 
in part contributed to the signing of the Con- 
federacy Treaty between Lithuania and Poland 
known as the Lublin Union of 1569. In order for 
Russia to acquire a strong foothold in Central 
Europe it was necessary for her to conquer Lith- 
uania and Poland. This Russian aim was finally 
achieved in 1795, with the help of Prussia. It is 
750 km. from Smolensk to Palanga, on the Baltic 
Sea; it took Russia 247 years and a dozen wars to 
subjugate this moderate expanse of Lithuanian te- 
ritory. That is, the “Drang nach Westen” pro- 
ceeded at an average rate of three kilometers, or 
two miles, a year. The “Drang nach Westen” was 
not easy for Russia because she met with the 
opposition of fairly strong nations: Sweden, Lith- 
uania and Poland. 

The conquest of Lithuania and Poland opened 
to Russian colonization an area of aout 1,000,000 
sq. km., a territory twice as large as present 
France. 


The success of Russian Colonization 


Large-scale colonization by the Russians can- 
not be succesful in a conquered country with a 
substantially dense native population. In such 
cases an attempt is made to prevent the normal 
increase of the local population, mainly by depor- 
tations and by confiscation, or collectivization 
(under Soviet jurisdiction) of lands and real pro- 
perty. Before the Soviet revolution, confiscated 
properties were usually distributed among the 
Russian military conquerors or the satraps of the 
Czars; under the Soviet regime, most of the con- 
fiscated properties are placed under Russian super- 
vision and administration, thus giving the new 
colonists higher economic positions, better salaries 
and an opportunity to exercise effective control 
over the whole life of the conquered nation. 


Russian Colonization in Lithuania 


Russian colonization of Lithuania began on a 
small scale soon after the conquest of that country 
in 1795. In 1860, after 65 years of occupation, there 
were 8,000 Russian colonists within the present 
boundaries of Sovietized Lithuania. The Lituanian 
revolt against Russian occupation in 1863, though 
unsuccessful, frightened the Russian government. 
It concluded that a proportion of one-half of one 
per cent of Russian colonists in the total popula- 
tion was not sufficient for the effective control 
of the country. Consequently many Lithuanians 
lost their farms, and about 9,000 of them were 
banished to Siberia or the interior of Russia. The 
settlement of Russians on confiscated lands was 
stepped up, and almost the whole of the civii 
service was staffed with new Russian officials. By 
the year 1897, the population census showed 144,800 
Russian within the boundaries of present-day 
Lithuania, a territory of 65,200 sq. km., making up 
about 5,5% of the total population of 2,650,000. 
Thus the average annual influx of Russian colonist 
into Lithuania during the second colonial period 
(1865 - 1897) came to approximately 4,500. 

Russian colonization of Lithuania continued 
to increase up to World War I; the proportion of 
Russian colonists rose from 5,5% in 1897 to about 
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8% in 1914. During World War I the Lithuanians 
declared the independence of their country, and 
most of the Russians lost their privileged positions 
in the government. The vast majority of the Rus- 
sians were evacuated to their own fatherland 
before the advancing German armies in 1915. 
When independent Lithuania took its population 
in the census of 1923, the proportion of Russians 
came to 2.3%, almost all of them living on farms 
in the eastern districts. 


Soviet Genocide and Colonization in Lithuania 


The period of independence (1918 - 1940) was 
a period of great advance for the Lithuanian 
nation. Between 1919 and 1940 the number of 
Lithuanians increased by 370,000, or 21,800 a year, 
despite some emigration. 

When the Soviet Russians occupied the coun- 
try in June 1940, the total population of the 
area was 3,143,000, with an average density of 
48.6 per square kilometer. The natural increase 
of Lithuania’s population between 1935 and 1938 
was 1.04%; during the German occupation (1941- 
1944) this increase reached 1.2% despite Nazi atro- 
cities. Even ‘with an annual increase of only 1.0%, 
Lithuania’s population in the 20-year period 
1939 - 1959 should have reached about 3,750,000 in 
the latter year. But the Soviet statistical census 
of January, 1959, disclosed a total population of 
only 2,496,000, among them 2,256,000 ethnic Lith- 
uanians. We may ask: Where and how did 1,239,000 
inhabitants of Lithuania disappear? 

It is known that about 240,000 Lithuanian 
Jews perished in Nazi concentration camps or, in 
the case of a small number of them, escaped and 
later emigrated to other countries. About 30,000 
Germans were repatriated to Germany in the win- 
ter of 1941, during the period of Nazi-Soviet co- 
operation. About 149,000 Lithuanians (and Ger- 
mans from the Klaipéda region) escaped from 
Soviet terrorism during the latter part of 1944. 
About 30,000 were deported by the Nazis in 1941- 
1944 to work in Germany. Perhaps 10,0C0 Lithua- 
nian freedom fighters perished in guerrilla battles 
against the Russians and in German concentration 
camps and prisons. Approximately 180,000 Poles 
from the Vilnius region were repatriated to Po- 
land in 1945-1946. The above figures account for 
the loss of 630,000 inhabitants of Lithuania in the 
Soviet and Nazi invasions. But what happened to 
the 609,000 Lithuanians who are not accounted 
for here? 

Taking into account only ethnic Lithuanians 
living in their ancestral ethnic territories, their 
numbers under the regime of genocide changes as 


follows: 
December, 1939 2,492,000 
June, 1941 2,547,000 
May, 1942 2,431,000 
January, 1959 2,256,000 


With an average annual increase of 25,500 of 
a little more during the 18 years from 1941-1959, 
the number of ethnic Lithuanians in their own 
territory in 1959 should have come to 3,006,000. 
But Soviet terrorism and genocide had reduced 
that figure by 750,000, or 25%. 

Some people may blame only the war itself, 
not genocide, for the reduction of the population 
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GROWTH AND DECLINE OF LARGER NATIONS IN SOVIET UNION FROM 1897 TO 1959 
IN THOUSANDS, BOUNDARIES OF 1959 


Books per 
LINGUISTIC GROUPS: Native Books 100,000 
1897 1926 1939 1959 Language 1957 Population 
SLAVIC GROUP: 
1. Russians 55.700 78,900 99,000 114,600 99.8% 42,303 37 
2. Ukrainians 26,500 35,100 31,900 37,000 87.6% 3,058 8 
3. Byelorussians 5,900 8,200 8,700 7,829 84.1% 397 5 
BALTIC GROUP: 
4. Lithuanians 1,976 2,185 2,492 2,326 97.8% 1,420 62 
5. Latvians 1,436 1,370 1,616 1,400 95.1% 1,055 75 
LATIN GROUP: 
5. Rumanians 1,500 1,750 1,800 2,320 95.2% 430 19 
IRANIAN GROUP: 
6. Tadziks 900 1,229 1,397 98.1% 320 23 
7. Ossetians 263 354 410 89.7% 105 26 
ARMENIAN GROUP: 
8. Armenians 2,100 1,500 2,150 2,787 89.9% 824 29 
CAUCASIAN GROUP: 
9. Georgians 2,400 2,100 2,250 2,650 98.6% 1,489 55 
FINO-UGRIAN GR.: 
10. Estonians 1,020 1,120 1,130 969 95.1% 944 95 
TURCO-TARTAR GR.: 
11. Uzbeks ? 4,700 4,800 6,004 98 4% 699 12 
12. Tartars ? 2,900 4,300 4,969 92.1% 322 6 
13. Kazakhs ? 4,000 3,100 3,581 98.4% 496 14 
14. Azerbaijanis 1,140 1,900 2,275 2,929 97.6% 832 28 
15. Chuvashians 1,000 1,100 1,400 1,470 90 8% 187 12 
16. Turkmenians 1,100 900 800 1,004 98.7% 392 39 
17. Bashkirians 1,240 ? 900 983 61.7% 105 10 
18. Kirgizians 2,400 700 884 974 98 7% 434 43 
19. Yakutians 200 340 240 236 97.5% 94 39 
Nations Without Ethnic Territories 
: 1. Jews 4,500 5,000 4,700 2,268 20.8% ? 
2. Germans 2,700 2,700 2,400 1,619 75.0% ? 
3. Poles 4,800 ? 2,800 1,397 45.5% ? 
4. Bulgarians ? ? 180 314 39.3% . 
5. Koreans ? ? 180 314 39.3% ? 
6. Greeks ? ? 286 310 41.5% ? 
7. Hungarians 0 0 0 155 97.2% ? 
8. Karelian Finns ? ‘ ? 395 260 66.6% ? 
9. Kurds 100 ? 45 59 89 0% ? 
10. Iranians ? ? 39 21 447% ? 


of an occupied neutral country. But the example Lithuania, well-populated and with a progres- 


of Denmark should disabuse them. Denmark’s an- 
nual natural population increase is 0.76%, or only 
three-quarters as large as Lithuania’s. Neutral Den- 
mark lived under German occupation for al- 
most five years. Her population in 1941 was 
3,380,000; by 1959, it had increased to 4,476,000. 
This happened even though there had been sub- 
stantial overseas emigration: 


Sive type of agriculture, did not offer living space 
for conquering swarms of Russians. Commissar 
Serov and other Soviet leader soon worked out 
very intricate plans cf destruction and genocide to 
be applied against the most advanced groups of 
the Lithuanian population. 

These plans were first applied against the 
population of the Vilnius region during the Rus- 
sian occupation of that area in September and 


1937 3,749,000 

1941 3,880,000 p rene nlm about 25,000 were deported to Soviet 
1950 4,281,000 Soon after the Soviet army invaded Lithua- 
1959 4,476,000 nia on June 15, 1940, the conquerors implemented 
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COLONIALISM AT THE UNITED NATIONS... 


. At a time when we recognize the deep desire of all dependent peoples to 
achieve their aspirations of freedom and independence, the United Nations is duty- 
bound to declare the immoral nature, the illicit character of violations of the prin- 
ciples of the Charter leading to the submission of any country to foreign exploitation. 

All peoples have the right to self-determination; all peoples have the right 
freely to decide upon their political institutions; all peoples have the right to assure 
their own cultural, economic and social development.” 


Ambassador Dr. Mohisddine Fekini, 
Permanent Representative of the Delegation of Lybia 


. Mankind has never been able to find any moral justification for the im- 
position of foreign rule by one country or race over another. The human mind can 
never justify imperialism, no matter how hard it tries, because it is morally inde- 
fensible and utterly unjustifiable for any group of people to claim that they have an 
inherent right to impose their rule, with all its attendant consequences, over others.” 


Ambassador Alex Quaison-Sackey, 
Permanent Representative and Chairman of the Ghanaian delegation 


.. The subject of our declaration is to the effect that domination of any 
nation over another is a travesty of human justice; that it is always a source of 
conflict and, in this age of modern communication and rabid nationalism, can more 
easily than in the past provoke an international crisis. Any attempt to condone or 
uphold or support any form of colonialism is, to say the least, immoral. 

The essence of colonialism is domination of one nation over one or several 
others.” 


Dr. T. O. Dosumu Johnson, 
Deputy Permanent Representative of Liberia 


. All people have a right to free self-determination; no political, economic 
or social pretext can possibly deprive them of it and we address a pressing appeal to 
all the great nations to put an end to all armed action and all other measures of 
repression used against the still dependent peoples who are peacefully claiming their 
independence.” 

Mr. Toura Gaba, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Chad 


“We must take into account other and truly sinister forms of colonialism — 
sinister because there are no pledges to end them, no endeavors to redress wrongs 
actively perpetrated ir our own times, in defiance of Charter obligations and in full 
awareness of human suffering and degradation they have caused.” 

Ambassador Foss Shanahan, 
Permanent Representative and Chairman of the Delegation of 
New Zealand i 


. The right of a people to self-determination postulates respect for human 
dignity, which must be placed above all other considerations.” 


Mr. Mamadou Aw, 
Chairman of the Delegation of Mali 


“One could not overlook the most modern and highly aggressive form of colo- 
nialism: ideological colonialism. This is tantamount, as we all know, to the total 
domination of one people by another, through the imposition of an alien blind 
upon the dominated people.” 


Ambassador C. de Freitas-Valle, 
Permanent Representative of Brazil 
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“Colonialism may be defined as a political and economic regime imposed and 
maintained by foreign power on the national territory of other peoples. It is a 
regime which in those territories has been characterized by an order established 
arbitrarily from outside without the consent of the peoples thus administered and 
seeking chiefly to serve the interests of the administering powers.” 

“It is not the old colonialism, which is asthmatic and dying, but neo-colonialism 
which is young and virulent, that today represents the dangers to the genuine in- 
dependence of peoples. It is this neo-colonialism with its complex network of political, 
economic, ideological and other methods, this neo-colonialism which seeks to defend 
the same colonial interests over the corpse of the old colonialists. The nature and 
the mission of both are the same. Only the tactics seem to have changed, in order 
to be better adapted to the political, economic and psychological requirements of the 
present world.” 

Ambassador Dr. Mehdi Vakil, 
Permanent Representative and Chairman of the Iranian Delegation 
“The modern understanding of “colony” is quite different from what it used 

to be in ancient days. A colony is the domination by force, exercised by an organized 

people having its own territory—let us therefore say a State—over a people living 

in another territory, and whatever the juridical form of this domination may be, and 

regardless of the organization that it implies.”... 

“No one doubts or could doubt that the principle of freedom of man and of 

peoples cannot be considered as having been achieved by the application of such 

principles in only one part of the world. It is only by its world-wide implementation, 

it is only by covering the entire world with its royal purple, that the freedom of men 

and of peoples will be achieved completely. No one denies this and no one would dare 

to do so. It is through this last finding that we foresee some of the greatest victories 

in the future of mankind. This victory will be even greater inasmuch as it will be 

complete and it will achieve its final apothesis by means of the sole moral concept 

of the idea of liberty.” 

Mr. Themistocles Tsatsos, 
Chairman of the Delegation of Greece 

“We have no tears to shed as yet for the old colonial imperialism that has died. 
Of it we can say truly that the sooner it is finally liquidated, the better for mankind, 
But equally we have no words of welcome to offer to the new colonial imperialism 
that is arising to take its place. We feel we have duty to warn peoples against the 

y new colonialism which is seeking to impose itself upon weak peoples by force or 

upon unsuspecting nations by stealth.” 

° “We shall give notice to the neo-imperialists and to the crypto-imperialists 
that we are not prepared to accept any lessons from them in the matter of winning 
freedom and independence. But should they persist in the attempt we shall be con- 
strained to say unto them: What you now do to destroy the freedom of human beings 
and the independence of peoples is so loud, so deafening, that we cannot hear what 
you say.” 

Senator Lorenzo Sumulong, 
Vice-Chairman of the Delegation of the Philippines 
There still exist in the world vestiges of the system that controlled vast zones 

of the world until a short while ago, and we have listened here to the declaration of 

the United Kingdom representative, who explained specifically how his country is 

preparing to grant full autonomy to zones which are still not independent. What we 

have not heard has been the voice of those who keep subjected not incipient countries, 

but nations of ancient culture and most noble historic tradition, and countries that 

have been forced to bow to a regime of terror and silence. It could be said that while 

colonialism that controlied the material factors and the world of wealth is progressively 

and constantly disappearing in vast regions of the world, in other regions of this 

same world there arises implacably what we could call a colonialism of the soul and 

of the spirit, a colonialism that not only holds in its iron hands the economic activities 

of the country it dominates, but which goes even further to oppressive action in 

stopping the free expression of ideas and suppressing the decalogue inscribed in the 

‘ Declaration of Human Rights approved by the United Nations.”... 

“The problem of freedom is indivisible, and it is an arbitrary action to rise 

against oppression of one sort and with regard to one system, when the total freedom 

s of man has been wiped out in other parts of the world.” 

Dr. Antonio Alvarez Restrepo, 

Representative of Colombia 
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their plans to liquidate the Lithuanian cultural- 
social elite. On July 11 and 12, ‘more than 1,600 
Lithuanian leaders were arrested, as an effective 
means of influencing the coming Soviet-type “elec- 
tions” to a so-called people’s parliament. Later 
climination of Lithuanian leaders increased the 
Soviet prison population by some 12,000 inmates 
by the end of May, 1941. (Most of these prisoners 
were liberated by the Lithuanian revolt of June 
22 - 25, 1941). 

Large-scale genocide of Lithuanians, Latvians 
and Estonians was initiated on Commissar Serov’s 
order on June 14, 1941. In a few days about 
49,000 Lithuanians were deported to slave camps 
in Siberia and the arctic regions. Soviet terror and 
mass deportations to the slave camps were renewed 
after the second invasion of Lithuania by the 
Russians in the summer of 1944. At least 300,000 
Lithuanians were deported to remote slave camps 
in the Soviet Union. Over 70% of these people 
died, and probably 55,000 or a few more are still 
iiving in conditions of slavery or serfdom. 

The deportation of large numbers of young 
people reduced the natural increase in Lithuania’s 
population, especially during the first five years 
of occupation (1944 - 1949). 


The tremendous loss of Lithuania’s population 
through Nazi and Soviet genocide provided Rus- 
sia with an excuse to colonize Lithuania with 
Russians. 

Lithuania’s Russian population in 1940 amoun- 
ted to about 65,000, and by and large these 
people had no sympathy for Communism. In or- 
der to exercise effective control over every detail 
of the cultural and economic life of Lithuania, 
the Soviets brought into the country about 214,000 
well-indoctrinated Soviet citizens: 156,000 Rus- 
sians, 18,000 Ukrainians and about 40,000 colonists 
of various Oriental peoples. 

The two statistical tables accompanying this 
text indicate to some degree the Russification and 
Russian colonization of various nations under 
Soviet occupation, as well as the increase or de- 
crease of the native populations under the geno- 
cidal regime. 

From the humanistic point of view, it would 
be of great interest to describe in brief the tra- 
gedies of the many nations conquered by Russia 
in her imperialistic and colonial expansion during 
the last 40 years, but the compass of this modest 
article puts definite limits upon our excursion into 
the Soviet sphere of domination. 


From 1897 to 1959 
Increase or decrease of native population, and percentage of Russian colonist in 1959 


Russians .... plus 
Ukrainians plus 
Byelorussians plus 
Uzbeks 

Kazakhs minus 
Georgians plus 
Azerbaijanis plus 
Lithuanians plus 
Latvians minus 
Rumanians plus 
Kirgizians minus 
Tadzhiks plus 
Armenians plus 
Turkmenians minus 
Estonians minus 
Bashkirians minus 
Jews minus 
Poles minus 
Germans minus 
Crimean Tartars minus 
Kalmuks minus 
Yakutians plus 
Karelian Finns minus 
Mordovians minus 
Lithuania Minor minus 

(Kaliningrad) 


*in 1939; jin 1926. 


106.0% 
39.3% 17.7% 
32.2% 9.1% 

? 13.6% 
10.5% 43.1% 
11.0% 10.8% 

13.9% 
18.2% 8.5% 

2.5% 26.6% 
54.6% 10.2% 
59.0% 30.2% 

? 13.3% 

? 3.2% 
10.0% 17.3% 

5.0% 21.7% 
20.7% 39.7% * 
59.0% 
71.0% _ 
40.0% 100.0% 

100.0% +70.0% 
36.4% +60.0% 
18.0% 11.1% 
35.0% +60.0% 
15.0% 65 0%+ 
95.0% 95.0% 


“Since 1939, some 500 million people, formerly under British rule, have achieved 
freedom and independence, and their representatives sit here. In that same period, 
the whole or part of six countries, with a population of 22 million, have been for- 
cibly incorporated into the Soviet Union; they include the world’s three newest 
colonies: Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia. In addition the Soviet Union exercises eco- 
nomic, political and military domination over millions of other men and women in 
neighborly countries. Countless efforts have been made by national movements in 
countries under Russian control to gain independence. All have been suppressed.” 

Rt. Hon. David Ormsby Gore, M.P., 
British Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, 


speaking at the United Nations. 
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In his article “Acquiescence and Resistance,” which appeared in 
the last issue of LITUANUS, the author analyzed the reaction of 
youth to the Soviet system and pointed out that the young people 
fall into three categories: the Rebels, the True Believers, 
and the Ketmans. (The last concept, highlighted by Czeslaw 
Milosz in The Captive Mind, was first used in ancient Persia, 
and signifies the clever method of hiding one’s true self while out- 
wardly conforming to the requirements of an official ideology.) 

In the present analysis, the author discloses the Ketman to be 
a familiar figure in the Lithuanian Komsomol organization. He also 
discloses other interesting facts about this “elite” group. 


THE LITHUANIAN KOMSOMOL ORGANIZATION 


by THOMAS REMEIKIS 


second and third secretary.2 Thus the possibility 
of “nationalist deviation” or independence is min- 
imized. 


At the llth Congress of the Lithuanian 
Lenin Communist Youth Association (Komsomol), 
+ held on February 11 and 12 of this year, the 


entire leadership of the organization was purged. 
Not only were the Secretariat and the Bureau 
changed but all except five members and all of 
the candidate members of the Central Committee 
were replaced, as well as the editors of the two 
official Komsomol publications, Komjaunimo Tie- 
sa (Komsomol Truth) and Moksleivis (The Stu- 
dent). The purge evidently was carefully planned 
in advance, and the changes were made with 
minimum publicity. Apparently it was directed 
by the Central Committee of the All-Union Com- 
munist Youth Association, three representatives of 
which participated in the Congress. One of the 
three, a Russian named B. Tchirkov, remained 
in Lithuania as second secretary of the organi- 
zation.' The actual power of the second secretary 
probably exceeds that of the first secretary. As- 
signment of the second place to a non-national 
is a favorite method of control by the central 
authorities in Moscow. All of the most important 
public organizations have a _  non-Lithuanian 


The proceedings of the Congress give prac- 
tically no clue to the reasons for such an ex- 
tensive purge. The only significant statement in 
the proceedings is one that evaluated the work 
of the old leadership merely as “satisfactory”.* 
Let us examine, then, a few of the aspects of 
the Lithuanian Komsomol that might have led 
to the purge. 

The Lithuanian Komsomol organization, as 
Table I vividly illustrates, is one of the weakest, 
if not the weakest, of all the Komsomol or- 
ganizations of the Soviet Union. Furthermore, 
its rate of growth is relatively slow: In the six 
years 1954-1960 the organization’s membership 
increased from 114,000 to 131,000. While the rate 
at which new members have been added has 
steadily increased in the last few years, a large 
turnover in membership has tended to impede 
rapid growth. In 1959 alone, 21,000 new members 
were admitted, but the total membership of the 
organization increased by only 9,000 in that pe- 


TABLE I 
Size of the Komsomo!l Organization in the Soviet Union and in Selected Republics! 


Population, 1959 


Territorial unit census 


Date of Kom- 
somol census 


Size of Komsomol organization 
Number of % of Komso- 
Komsomols mols to total 


(thousands) (thousands) population 
U.S.S.R. 208,827 April, 1958 18,000 8.6 
Ukraine 41,869 = 3,000 7.0 
Belorussia 8,055 600 7A 
Kazakhstan 9,310 700 7.5 
Georgia 4,004 “ 350 8.6 
Latvia 2,093 March, 1960 125 5.9 
Lithuania 2,711 Feb., 1960 131 48 


19% 
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TABLE II 
Growth of the Lithuanian Komsomo! Organization and Admission of New Members, 1952-19605 


New members admitted 


Date of Kom- Number of Period Number of Komsomols 
somol census Komsomols 

January, 1954 114,000 1952 - Jan., 1954 22,255 
December, 1955 116,000 Jan., 1954 - Dec., 1955 23,255 
January, 1959 122,000 During 1958 17,000 
February, 1960 131,000 During 1959 21,000 


riod. What happened to the other 11,000 mem- 
bers? Some Komsomols graduated to Party mem- 
bership; others passed the age of 28, the upper 
limit of Komsomol membership, and thus were 
dropped from the rolls; while some, whose num- 
ber cannot be estimated, were purged. 

Table II indicates that in about six years 
there was an almost complete turnover of mem- 
bership. Since young people between the ages of 
14 and 28 are eligible to belong to the organi- 
zation, such a turnover in only six to eight 
years would seem to be excessive. An even more 
abnormal situation existed during the period 
January, 1954—December, 1955, when in slightly 
less than two years 30,000 new members were 
admitted, while total membership rose by a mere 
2,000. This certainly suggests a large-scale purge. 
An excessive turnover and a systematic purge 
may indicate the existence within the Lithuanian 
Komsomol organization of a strong opportunist 
and deviate element. This possibility is supported 
by other features of the Lithuanian Komsomols 
that will be discussed presently. It suffices here 
to point out that the anomalies of the Kom- 
somol membership might be one reason for a 
thoroughgoing change in leadership. 

It is also possible that the excessive turn- 
over of membership might result from a dif- 
ferent sort of “purge”. The requirements for ad- 
mission to and resignation from membership may 
have been quite loosely applied, with the result 
that a large number of young people may jave 
been joining the Komsomol when it served their 
advantage and leaving the organization almost 
at will once their purposes have been served. Such 
an oversight by the Party and Komsomol leader- 
ship would be favorable to opportunist and ad- 
venturist elements, while at the same time it 
would function as a tension-reducing mechanism 
for a strictly ideologically structured institution. 

There are also peculiarities in the geographical 
distribution of the Komsomols, with the majority 
of them concentrated in urban centers. As early 
as 1953, almost 20% of the organization’s total 
membership lived in the capital city of Vilnius.® 
In February, 1960, approximately 5% of Lithua- 
nia’s collective farms lacked a primary Komsomol 
organization.” 

It is interesting to note that while the mem- 
bership of the organization as a whole was in- 
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creasing, the number of primary organizations 
was decreasing. In 1953 there were 5,910 primary 
organizations, while in February, 1960, there were 
5,746. Evidently the trend is toward the consoli- 
dation of small, ineffective primary organizations. 
In 1953 the average number of Komsomols per 
unit was 18, while in 1960 it was 22. In 1958 
the number of members per Komsomol unit for 
the U.S.S.R. as a whole was close to 50. This, 
again, suggests the relative weakness of the Lithu- 
uanian Komsomol organization. 

According to the Soviet press, every secon- 
dary school has a Komsomol organization. At the 
beginning of 1960 there were 22,000 high school 
student Komsomols.” This constitutes not more 
than 30% of the students eligible for membership. 
At the same time, high school students comprise 
only about 17% of the entire Lithuanian Kom- 
somol membership; this means that only 17% of 
the Lithuanian Komsomols are under 18 or 
19 years old. It also suggests that the Kom- 
somol organization is less important as an 
agent of indoctrination than one might expect, 
for the young people who join its ranks 
are for the most part old enough to have already 
formed the basic principles of their world view. 
In other words, it is possible that the Lithuanian 
Komsomol organization acts more as a _ social 
mobility agent than as an indoctrination agent. 

The pattern of Komsomol membership among 
high school students is very interesting. Inter- 
views with escapees from Lithuania indicate that 
most of the students who join do so in their 
last school year. The reason for this is obvious: 
A Komsomol has an acvantage over other stu- 
dents in gaining adr. ion to a higher educational 
institution or finding a better position in in- 
dustry or agriculture. There is a definite pattern 
of behavior that seems to be motivated by prag- 
matic consideration. One becomes even more con- 
vinced of this when one considers that usually 
about 70% to 80% of the students in higher edu- 
cational institutions are Komsomol members; this 
percentage would appear too high to be explained 
purely by ideological commitment. Yet such a 
pattern of membership is not to be explained by 
sheer materialistic opportunism. Young people are 
evidently willing to conform to ideological re- 
quirements and even to join the Komsomol with- 
out inner conviction in order to have access to 
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education, art and science. Such behavior is mo- 
tivated by the need to develop one’s potentiali- 
ties as well as by the desire to assure oneself 
a more rewarding and prosperous existence. For 
such is the price of self-realization. 


One of the best exposures of the mentality 
of the Lithuanian Komsomol is to be found in 
the novel Studentai (The Students), by the young 
Lithuanian writer V. Rimkevi¢ius.'° The author 
was severely criticized for this exposure, not only 
in the press but also in open meetings. However, 
the participants in these meetings agreed that in 
essence the novel’s portrayal of Komsomol life was 
realistic and correct.'' 


The entire novel is a dialogue between a true 
believer and a Ketman,'? who at appropriate times 
becomes a rebel. Needless to say, the true believer 
emerges the victor; otherwise the novel would not 
have been published. But at the end of the novel 
one of its Komsomol characters displays thinking 
that is extremely opportunistic and pragmatic: 


Eustachijus (Laurinaitis) liked to daydream, 
and never in these dreams did he disregard 
himself ... Communism is crushed. He, Lau- 
rinaitis—a leader of an underground organi- 
zation, a national hero! He is offered any 
ministry he wishes. He will be Minister of 
Security! He will take care of his enemies... 
“But if there is no war, or if communism 
triumphs—I am excellent material for cadres”, 
he used to think. “I will have to enter the 
Party.“!3 


Among other shortcomings enumerated by the 
retiring first secretary at the llth Congress of 
the Lithuanian Komsomol, a prominent place was 
given to nationalist deviations. A few passages 
from his report are quite revealing: 


However, it would be wrong to overlook cer- 
tain negative manifestations among young 
people. Even today, bourgeois nationalist rem- 
nants still attempt to involve them in of- 
fensive activity ... We must resolutely struggle 
against all violations of the Leninist nation- 
ality policy There can be not even the 
slightest overlooking of attempts to blacken 
the Soviet nations’ friendship, of appearances 
of nationalist tendencies ... Our present gen- 
eration never experienced the taste of a 
bourgeois system ... Therefore it is not unusual 
that there should be young people with in- 
adequate ideological training who believe the 
propaganda tricks of the enemies of our sys- 
tem.!* 


To judge from frequent statements in the 
press, “ideological weaknesses,” especially in the 
form of nationalist sentiments, are a constant 
problem of the Komsomol leadership. 


Id ical weaknesses among  Lithuania’s 
Komson as well as the Ketman-like quality 
of many them, are interestingly underscored 
by the Kx 1ol attitude toward religion. One 
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Lithuanian student has told how an atheist Kom- 
somol was persuaded by his fiancee to have a 
church wedding instead of one of the widely pub- 
licized Komsomol weddings. In order to escape 
official reprimands, many Komsomols travel to 
another community where they are unknown and 
have church weddings and other ceremonies per- 
formed there. Or they may have them performed 
in their own communities, but late at night when 
witnesses are few.!5 


The proceedings and speeches at the last 
Congress of the Lithuanian Komsomols indicate 
an unusual emphasis on the economic role of 
the Komsomols. They are praised for what they 
have achieved in the country’s system of produc- 
tion and criticized for what they have failed to 
achieve. Voluntary work is extolled; the quotas 
for raising geese and rabbits and other tasks are 
raised year by year. The Komsomols are asked 
to contribute a great deal to the country’s eco- 
nomy, but their rewards for their “patriotic ac- 
tivities” are small. Emphasis on production with- 
out appropriate rewards for achievement may be 
conducive to such weaknesses of the organization 
as rigid formalism, bureaucratism and apathy. The 
very recent revolt of Komsomols working in the 
virgin lands of Kazakhstan certainly suggests the 
possibility of a low level of enthusiasm when the 
demands are difficult and the rewards inadequate. 


Evidently there are also grave organizational 
weaknesses in the Lithuanian Komsomol. The 
resolution of its 11th Congress evaluates the work 
of the organization’s central organs as follows: 


The Congress is of the opinion that the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Lithuanian Lenin Com- 
munist Youth Association does not delve 
deeply enough into the work of Komsomol 
committees and provides insufficient leader- 
ship for their day-to-day activity. There are 
serious shortcomings in the selection of Kom- 
somol cadres. Certain district committees give 
insufficient consideration to the political qual- 
ifications and skills of Komsomol officials. 
There are instances where inactive individuals 
who enjoy no authority among young people 
become Komsomol officials.'* 


The practice of one district Komsomol com- 
mittee is indicative of the way the organization’s 
affairs are conducted. The committee draws up 
a list of “lecturers” and sends them prepared 
speeches, informing each such “lecturer” when 
and where the lecture is to be given. 

One receives a lecture text—says one repor- 

ter—reads it to an audience and passes it 

along to someone else. It makes no difference 
whatsoever what one wouid like to-read, or 
how one reads what he is given; the only 
important thing is that a lecture was read. 

The effect of such lectures on their audien- 

ces can be imagined. It is not to be sur- 

prised at, therefore, that some organizers 
complain of low interest in the lectures.'? 
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Given such a situation, it is no wonder that 
the Komsomols and the Party are able to claim 
at their Congress a fantastically large number 
of public lectures delivered to the populace. 
Needless to say, the quality and the effect of 
such propaganda sessions is another matter. 


It is enlightening to examine the present 
Lithuanian Komsomols in terms of generations. 
A generation politically may be considered a 
group of individuals who during their formative 
years were molded by the same historical cir- 
cumstances.!§ 

Most of the present Komsomols belong to a 
generation that grew up in a relatively peace- 
ful and stable society, while some of the older 
Komsomols belong to a generation that was mol- 
ded in a violent period, a period of fierce armed 
struggle between the Lithuanian underground 
forces and those of the Soviet regime, between 
1945 and 1952. The Komsomols of the early period 
not only accepted the communist system, they 
often actually fought for its establishment. 


The new-generation Komsomols, on the other 
hand, never fought for communism; there has 
never been a chance to test the strength of their 
convictions. As one young poet has expressed it, 
“We were born different, in a different period, 
already with a much quieter heartbeat.’!® It is 
this generation of Komsomols, with their “quieter 
heartbeat,” that is more neutral ideologically. 


Since the absence of a crisis prevents the 
leadership from testing and selecting convinced 
Komsomols, an unusual effort is made to educate 
the new generation in a revolutionary spirit. This 
is accomplished through a variety of devices: 
meetings are organized with former revolutionaries, 
the press has in recent years undertaken a cam- 
paign to glorify the Komsomol “activists” who 
fought in the postwar years against the resistance 
movement of Lithuanian patriots, and_an exten- 
sive campaign to “unmask the dreadful deeds of 
the bourgeois fascists of Lithuania” is continuos- 
ly under way. It is impossible to estimate how 
effective such propaganda is; however, it is cer- 
tainly no substitute for an education by “revo- 
lutionary activity.” 

At least two important political implications 
are evident in the character of the present Kom- 
somol generation. First, since the new Komsomols 
never had to fight for their ideals, it is un- 
certain what their position would be in case of 
a crisis of communism. Second, having grown up 
in a peaceful society, they are more likely to 
be concerned with comfort and security than with 
missionary goals, and therefore one would be 
likely to find fewer true believers among them 
than among the older Komsomols. The contem- 
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porary Komsomols, being more concerned with 
improving their living standards, may be more 
conscious of the discrepancy between the official 
ideal and everyday reality of the contradictions 
of Soviet life. Consequently they are likely to be 
more cynical, ideologically indifferent, sometimes 
almost rebellious. All this is speculative, of course, 
for only a crisis could clearly define the nature 
of the new Komsomol. 


Thus we reach the following conclusions: 
First, that the unusually rapid rate of member- 
ship turnover and the serious ideological short- 
domings resulting partly from the heavy emphasis 
on economic activities and partly from the rapid 
change of membership constitute a probable basis 
for the recent change in leadership; second, the 
supposedly elite Lithuanian Lenin Communist 
Youth Association includes not only true believers 
but also a considerable number of opportunist 
Ketmans, and possibly, as the continuous purge 
of the organization suggests, rebels as well. 


NOTE S: 


1. As reported in Dirva, March 23, 1960, p. 1. 

2. The same is true of most of the other republics of the 
Soviet Union. 

3. The proceedings and speeches of the 11th Congress 
of the Lithuanian Lenin Communist Youth Association were 
published in Komjaunimo Tiesa on Feb. 12, 13 and 14, 1960. 

4. Sources for Table I: Population figures are from 
Pravda, Feb. 4, 1960, p. 2; the April, 1958, Komsomol figures 
are from Materials of the 13th Congress of the All-Union 
Lenin Communist Youth Association, p. 86-87; the figure for 
Latvia is from Sovetskaja Latvija, Feb. 17, 1960, p. 4, and 
that for Lithuania from Komjaunimo Tiesa, Feb. 12, 19690, 
p. 3. 

5. Sources for Table II: Tiesa (Truth), Jan. 14, 1954, 
p. 1; Dec. 27, 1955, p. 1; Jan. 17, 1959, p. 4; and Komjaunimo 
Tiesa. Feb. 12, 1960, p. 3. 

6. Tiesa, Dec. 30, 1953, p. 2. 

7. Komjaunimo Tiesa, Feb. 12, 1960, p. 2. 

8. Lietuvos Taryby Socialistiné Respublika, a reprint of 
the entry in the Large Soviet Encyclonedia on the Lithuanian 
S.S.R., Vilnius, Valstybiné Politinés ir Mokslinés Literatiros 
Leidykla, 1955; Komjaunimo Tiesa, Feb. 12, 1960, p. 3. 

9. Komjaunimo Tiesa, Feb. 13, 1960, p. 2. 

10. Vytautas Rimkevicius, Studentai (The Students), Vii- 
nius, Valstybiné GroZinés Literatiros Leidykla, 1957. (Ex- 
cerpts from this novel were published in the last issue of 
Lituanus.) 

11. This information was obtained from a Lithuanian 
student now in the United States, who participated in such 
a meeting. 5 

12. See editors’ introduction to this article, 

13. Rimkevidcius, op. cit., Chapter 27. 

14. Komjaunimo Tiesa, Feb. 12, 1960, p. 2. 

15. Such practices were related to the author by a 
former Lithuanian student now living in the U.S. That most 
student Komsomols have church weddings is confirmed by 
J. Merkys in Darbas (Labor), 1959, no. 3, p. 7; Merkys is 
also a former Lithuanian student now in the U.S. 

16. Komjaunimo Tiesa, Feb. 21, 1960, p. 1. 

17. Komjaunimo Tiesa, April 12, 1960, p. 2. 

18. The definition is from Marwin Rintala’s ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of Generations in Finnish Communism,"’ in The American 
Slavic and East European Review, April, 1958. p. 190. 

19. M. Martinaitis, Aktyvisty Pédom (Following the Foot- 
steps of the Activists). 
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The Writer 


In the sphere of Lithuanian poetic drama, 
Balys Sruoga is a great originator and inventor. 
He is being increasingly appreciated by the Lithu- 
anian cultural elite as a magnificent national 
artist — typically Lithuanian in his way of think- 
ing, his temperament and his spiritual and physi- 
cal roots, yet in this very characteristically nation- 
al orientation and tone we find a singularly cos- 
mopolitan quality. In his personality Balys Sruoga 
organically assimilates, fuses and transforms both 
the East European and the Western cultural 
heritages. 

The source of this artist’s particular poetic 
gift is perhaps his native land itself, the beauti- 
ful countryside of the Aukétaitija region. He first 
developed this gift in an atmosphere of distin- 
guished Slavic culture in the literary salon of 
Jurgis BaltruSaitis ‘a Lithuanian-Russian poet.— 
Ed.) during meetings with Balmont, Biely and Gor- 
ky, and later in Munich — the center of German 
art — at its university and in its bohemia, in the 
atmosphere of its rebellious theater and its express- 
ionistic literature. Throughout Europe and Russia 
— in the beloved Alps, in the Caucasus, in Ger- 


ma Italy, France, Sweden — Sruoga gathered 
1d impressions and familicrized himself 
with v: human characteristics. But his talent 


took for: | crystallized only at home, in Kau- 
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BALYS SRUOGA 


and 


THE LITHUANIAN THEATER 


A tribute to an outstanding play- 
wright by one of his former stu- 
dents and director at the Vaidila 
theater in Vilnius. 


by JURGIS BLEKAITIS 


nas and Vilnius, where he produced his best and 
most enduring works. 

Sruoga entered into Lithuanian literature with 
his poems of youthful restlessness and storms, of 
passionate love and melancholy aloneness. His 
lyric verse echoed the ring and tone of the folk 
song — sometimes subdued, sometimes swelling 
with wild emotion and powerful music. 

He was one of the first Symbolists, and was 
considered especially gifted, although he was not 
always read, liked or understood. A few collec- 
tions of poetry — Deivé if Ezero (The Lake God- 
dess), published in 1918; Saulé ir Smiltys (Sun 
and Sand), in 1919; Dievy Takai (The Paths of the 
Gods), in 1922, and others — plus poems published 
in periodicals and many translations earned him 
a place among the most celebrated poets of the 
early independence period. The lyric poems of 
the young Sruoga had a significant mark upon 
the development of modern Lithuanian poetry. 


After 1922 Sruoga was silent. Following his 
defense, cum laude, of his dissertation “Etudes of 
Lithuanian Folk-Song Poetry” at the University of 
Munich, he was invited in 1924 to lecture on Rus- 
sian literature at the University of Vytautas the 
Great in Kaunas. He taught in this field and 
related ones for about 20 years. Apparently his 
advanced university studies and the beginning 
of his teaching career, along with journalism and 
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various other interests, forced him to neglect his 
poetic talent, and for a long time he wrote nothing 
of distinctive value. But this was not stagnation; 
rather, it was a quiet maturing and preparation. 
His great love for the theater, his inner vitality 
and the intensity of his experiences and emotions, 
and also his humanistic world view that placed 
man and his fate at the center of the universe 
marvelously blended in his personality with his 
talent as a lyricist and in the years of his 
maturity drew him to the highest mission of 
his life — creating for the theater. 


Sruoga discovered his vocation during the 
period of his association with the rising Lithua- 
nian theater, and it found its first expression in 
the lively, satirical Vilkolakis Theater, which cele- 
brates its 40th anniversary this year and of which 
Sruoga was one of the founders and the “spiri- 
tus movens.” Sruoga’s theoretical background and 
creative ideas in this field were further developed 
at a seminar conducted by Arthur Kutscher, the 
famous professor of dramatic art at the University 
of Munich. Sruoga returned to Lithuania with the 
project in mind of conducting his own seminar 
in dramatic art and with a desire to search for 
new theatrical forms and ideas. His _ project 
materialized as a seminar conducted under the 
auspices of the Humanities Faculty of Kaunas 
University, with Prof. Sruoga as its mentor. This 
was not merely a scholarly forum but an intel- 
lectual meeting ground for men and women united 
by a common concern for Lithuanian culture, re- 
volving around Sruoga’s personality and influenced 
by his esthetic ideas and ideals. More than a 
hundred young poets, novelists, critics, actors, 
musicians and teachers passed through Sruoga’s 
purgatorical fire. 


The Kaunas theater reached its highest art- 
istic peak approximately in the years 1928-1934, 
when Sruoga was supporting with his friendship 
and cooperation the Lithuanian theater’s most 
talented reformer and creative artist, the director 
A. Oleka-Zilinskas. 


In 1930 Sruoga, having familiarized himself 
with every aspect of the theater and its tech- 
niques, felt he was mature and ready for play- 
writing, that most difficult of all genres. His very 
first work, the historical trilogy Milzino Paunks- 
mé (Shade of a Giant), established Sruoga as 
the foremost Lithuanian playwright. Not every- 
one acknowledged this immediately, of course. 
Yet with time, and with the increasing maturity 
of Lithuanian culture, Sruoga’s dramas assumed 
their appropriate stature in current criticism and 
critical opinion. 


In the period 1930-1944 Sruoga wrote, along 
with some minor dramatic works, a series of great 
ones: Baisioji Naktis (The Terrible Night), Radvi- 
la Perkiinas (Radvila the Thunder), Aitvaras Teisé- 
jas (Aitvaras the Judge), Algirdas Izborske (AlI- 
girdas in Izborsk), ApyauSrio Dalia (Fate at Dawn), 
¢Ciéinskas — a ballet libretto — and Kazimieras 
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Sapiega, the tragedy that was the crowning 
achievement of his art. This list was cut short 
by the cruel fate that awaited Sruoga during the 
last few years of World War II: He was arrested 
by the Nazis, along with some other Lithuanian 
intellectuals, and deported to the Stutthof con- 
centration camp. Several years of torture, degra- 
dation, hunger and illness broke his physical 
strength but not his spirit. He still tried to write, 


but the works he began — Pavasario Giesmé 
(Spring Song), UoSvé (Mother-in-Law), Dobilé- 
lis Penkialapis — have reached us only in the 


form of rough drafts; with the exception of 
Dievy Miskas (Forest of the Gods), which consists 
of sketches of camp life in diary form, they re- 
main unfinished. 

After the war Sruoga suffered two more years 
of moral torture at the hands of the Soviets. He 
tried to resume writing, working on an historical 
drama, Barbora Radvilaité, and a play based on 
his experiences in concentration camp, Pajirio 
Kurortes (Seaside Resort), but these, too, remained 
unfinished. 

Death came to Sruoga on October 17, 1947, 
occasioned perhaps by the physical and spiritual 
torture he suffered in the Nazi concentration 
camp, and even more by the extreme agony, spirit- 
ual and moral, he underwent on the other side of 
the Iron Curtain after his “liberation.” 


His Esthetic Theory: 


A familiarity with Sruoga’s basic tenets con- 
cerning dramatic art is essential to an understand 
ing of the basic and original elements in his art. 
He wrote a number of articles and studies on 
this subject, the last of which were the drafts 
of two articles he drew up while in Stutthof, “The 
Origins of Playwriting” and “Esthetic and Natural 
Reality.” These are implemented by two essays 
in the form of letters to his daughters, titled 
“Realism in the Art of Acting” and “Roman- 
ticism in the Theater.” It is interesting to note 
that his idealistic conception of art attained its 
final form and crystallization in the very ordeal 
of the concentration camp. 

Sruoga believed that the creation of art is a 
very noble mission. To it the artist dedicates all 
his spiritual powers, his deepest experiences, his 
understanding of the people and his highly de- 
veloped taste. All this the artist places at the 
service of mankind, for the consolation — in the 
very highest sense of the word — of man, for 
the awakening and launching of man’s creative 
power and potential. “Art should awaken all that 
is eternal in the soul ... man is made to be 
noble. This moral strength must be aroused through 
the noble emotions, through a purifying Aristo- 
telian catharsis” (“Romanticism in the Theater’). 
As an individualist who places man and his free- 
dom and his personality at the center of the uni- 
verse, Sruoga is firmly opposed to tendentious art. 
However, he also discards formalism (which lacks 
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intuition and ideas), estheticism and other de- 
cadent trends. Sruoga felt that the aim of art 
is the awakening of esthetic emotions, for which 
man’s spirit, in its inner depths, has ever hun- 
gered. 


Sruoga’s primary principle is the separation 
of external, natural reality and esthetic reality. 
From the elements of the everyday world he wants 
to create through poetic transformation a new, 
illusionary esthetic reality. This esthetic reality 
will exist for the spectator only if the necessary 
esthetic emotions have been aroused in him. Thus 
in essence this esthetic reality is subjective and 
ephemeral. A very great role is assigned to the 
spectator — art becomes alive only in him. The 
awakening of his esthetic emotions is the focus 
and the formative cause of the organization of 
all artistic elements and resources. The work of 
the creator is twofold: He must combine and fuse 
the elements of reality into a new, spiritualized 
whole, and he must transform them through the 
techniques of poetry and style. Each artist empiri- 
cally creates new and individual rules of art; 
Sruoga vehemently repudiates any a priori theories 
imposed upon art. 


Sruoga considers dramaturgy a_ separate 
branch of art, distinct in its form, its end and 
its means. He protests against classifying it 
generally with literature. for many years literary 
critics and historians kept dramaturgy suppressed 
under their hegemony. The theater was forced 
to become a mere link between literature and the 
public — it was forced to visually illustrate and 
portray for the public’s benefit works of literature 
in dialogue form. In his own dramatic work, Ba- 
lys Sruoga consciously worshiped the god of tne 
theater. But it would be untrue to say that he 
did not perceive the natural relationship between 
dramaturgy and literature; written play must sup- 
ply the material for a creative work of the theater. 


His dramatic work- 


As one enters the realm of Sruoga’s dramas, 
all preconceived methods of approach and all 
formulated precepts become inadequate. 


Sruoga presents life — costumed in the most 
multiform and multihued historical styles; life— 
intense to the highest degree, simmering with 
passions and conflicts. Countless people of differ- 
ent nationalities — kings, dukes, bishops, monks, 
warriors, knights, ladies, ladies’ maids, guards, 
mere passers-by in the crowd, villagers, dancers, 
musicians — surround you, entice you into their 
mealstrom. You grow dizzy from the excessive 
stimulation of your senses, from the music and 
imagery of words, from the intensity, the impetu- 
ousness, the fervor and force of the characters. 
You are blinded by the marvelous splendor and 
beauty of their unusual lives. They transport you 
into a fairy tale, into a fantasy more real than 
reality, into the magic that is the theater. 
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Something irrational, intuitive, subconscious; 
something that the terminology of our conscious 
minds cannot express; something that cannot be 
placed in the framework of values other than its 
own — this constitutes the earth, the air, the 
law of this world that deals with and plays with 
life so freely. You are immediately aware that you 
are in the realm of a great poet’s mind, dreams 
and illusions, where he himself is the rule, the 
measure, the reality, the logic and the meaning. 
Sruoga wants to make poetry out of life. He 
himself makes this romantic principle live, for 
within himself he blends the qualities of both 
poet and dramatist. The poetry of his greatest 
dramas has a finished quality: It is masterly and 
perfect. Whether it be a hymn, a nostalgic land- 
scape of King Jogaila’s homeland, or the expres- 
sion of a complex psychological state, it remains 
unique in intensity, impact, majestic power, 
plasticity, conciseness and skill. 


Sruoga’s dramas owe their greatest force to 
poetry. A lyrical quality colors his work with 
extraordinary radiance and beauty and elevates 
its human value above the work of his contemp- 
oraries. Although the other elements that are 
important in dramatic plays are handled most 
skillfully, it is not the philosophical depth, not 
the composition, not the character delineation, 
not the idea content, not the mastery of form 
that constitutes the supporting axis, the atmos- 
phere and essence, of Sruoga’s dramas but, their 
subtle poetry and powerful lyricism. 


Sruoga’s tremendous suggestive power is de- 
rived not from the usual sources of poetry but 
from the second major characteristic of his work 
— its dramatic intensity. Tragic inner conflicts 
arising in a complicated psychological situation 
sometimes project man above the mediocrity and 
equilibrium of everyday existence and compel 
him to become a visionary, enable him — if only 
for a fleeting moment — to transform reality into 
poetry. Through a metamorphosis uniquely Sruo- 
ga’s the element of drama becomes lyrical image- 
ry, pure poetry; this constitutes the auspicious 
and beautiful synthesis of his artistry. 


This blend of the lyrical and the dramatic, 
achieved by the utmost intensification of both 
elements, is unique and unparalleled in the history 
of the Lithuanian theater. 


It is not enough merely to read Sruoga’s 
dramas; they must be seen with the “inner eye,” 
their music must be heard with the “inner ear.” 
Sruoga wants to present life in all its inner full- 
ness, its psychological complexity, within the at- 
mosphere of its age and the events of its epoch; 
he wants to capture life’s dynamism and rhythm, 
its rich, deep, flavor. Documentary correctness, 
historical authenticity, is inconsequential; only 
spiritual truth and psychological reality matter. 
Man is the center of Sruoga’s universe: man 
enmeshed in his era; man facing his problems — 
God, fate, government and politics, war, freedom, 
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love. Sruoga’s characters have an inner organic 
growth nourished by his marvelous oneness with 
the life and essence of their age. His men and 
women are real, free, full human beings. They 
have all the human virtues and weaknesses, the 
doubt, the determination, the desperation, the 
purposefulness and the unquenchable life force. 


His characters do not flounder in chaos. Their 
fate is determined by Sruoga’s own philosophy, his 
somewhat pantheistic world view. They are part of 
him; they spring not only from his imagination 
but from his very personality, inheriting something 
of his language, his temperament, his passionate 
and tenacious and all-encompassing grasp on life. 
They are elevated above the commonplace; they 
are poetry — for that is the very essence of his 
dramas, with its holiday air and its martial 
rhythm, expressed in powerful iambic verse. Above 
his people, above their conflicts and their fate, 
lies the always sensed, the all-encompassing, the 
all-pervading poetic atmosphere — always there, 
but never static. 


Sruoga makes skillful use of all available 
theatrical effects to create this atmosphere. He 
makes us feel the setting, which in itself is sharp- 
ly dramatic and vivid. The portals of cathedrals, 
the colonnades of palaces, sun-filled villages, gra- 
ves, shrines — all the enchanting scenes of the 
Lithuanian countryside are selected and repro- 
duced with a tender and painful love, are made 
poetic and spiritual. 


The crossroads, the meeting of God and man, 
seems especially dear to Sruoga. Religious sites 
are constantly present: chapels, shrines, church 
portals, belfries. As the symbols of man’s search 
for God and eternity, they form the background 
both for man’s fineness and for his meanness. 
Here echo the hymns of a profound, sincere 
religious feeling, expressions of the Lithuanian’s 
quiet and deep faith, of his inclination to mystic- 
al contemplation. The longing for eternity and 
for perfection innate in Sruoga’s heroes is almost 
always equated and linked with a fervent and 
strong patriotism, with a determination to suffer 
everything for the native country and to dedicate 
everything to it. 


The lives of Sruoga’s heroes are resolved not 
only in a particular physical environment but 
also in continuous contact with the people. Te 
vital, pulsating age — its warriors, monks pil- 
grims, barons, peasants — colors and influences 
the lives of the principal characters. The voices of 
the crowds, their hymns and drinking songs, their 
hushed homage and their harsh, shrieking hate 
create the atmosphere so essential to the world 
in which the hero moves and with which he often 
contends. During their brief claim upon our at- 
tention, most members of this gallery of vivid 
stage personages personify some prototype, and 
then vanish forever. Only those who must carry 
out Sruvoga’s sacred creative mission remain. 
Through hazards, foreign enslavement and 
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treachery, in battles, personal misfortunes and 
even death, they embody an idealistic spirit, a 
great love for the native country and for man, 
and the longing and quest for freedom. 


Among the most appealing of Sruoga’s men 
and women are the passive dreamers, lyricists, 
philosophers. They do not participate actively in 
events, but they contribute their serene dreams and 
their quiet suffering. Such is the aged, unfortunate 
King Jogaila, the hero of Milzino Paunksmé. Un- 
important and ignored, he rules in foreign and 
inhospitable Crakow, living only in his longing for 
the land he renounced for love of a woman. The 
deep, penetrating tragedy of exile is the very es- 
sence of this symbolically interpreted historical 
character. Another such dreamer lives in Apy- 
auSrio Dalia, in the person of the simple small- 
town belliringer, ridiculed and mistreated by all. 
His life’s sole goal and ambition is to ring bells. 
Into this act he pours all the nostalgia of his 
creative, imaginative soul and his love for man. 

The true heroes are very different. They are 
fighters. They are proud, full of force and of will. 
Their self-confidence and strength of character 
draw others to them. They advance toward their 
goal without treachery or wiles and without de- 
grading compromises. Dalia Radvilaité, the heroine 
of ApyauSrio Dalia, incites a peasants’ rebellion 
against an oppressor. She becomes their leader, 
and when they are defeated she kills herself. In 
the drama Kazimieras Sapiega, the lives of Elzbie- 
ta Oginskaite and Mykolas Sapiega are marked 
by humanistic self-sacrifice and the struggle for 
freedom. Unquestionably, each of these protagonists 
is a living individual, with his own personality. 
All they have in common is the noble and 
tragic fate they bear so proudly and staunchly. 
The greatest and most tragic of these heroes is 
Kazimieras Sapiega, the haughty Lithuanian ruler 
and one of the most powerful European nobles 
of his time. He lived and experienced most deeply 
the sufferings of his land and people. In a corrupt 
and chaotic age, when the throne of Lithuania- 
Poland went to the highest bidder, when the 
decadent and treacherous nobles had sold off and 
dissipated almost all the country’s wealth, Sapie- 
ga stands out as a moral giant, above the desire 
for fame, glory and power, who devoted all his 
life and energy to the welfare of his country. Yet 
as an old man who had lost his beloved son 
through his own nobles, Sapiega realizes the trag- 


edy of his futile struggles, and his country’s im- 
minent doom. Sapiega knows that Lithuania, in 
union with Poland, is moving steadily and tragical- 
ly toward self-destruction. He understands his 
mistake in having constantly depended on the 
nobles — “that branch that severed and alienated 
itself from the nation.” Through the very lives of 
his people, Sruoga celebrated the unbreakable, the 
proud Lithuanian spirit, which survived centuries 
of oppression and decline. 


It would be a waste of time and effort to 
attempt to assign Sruoga to some literary trend 
or school. His work stands out in sharp contrast 
to the naturalistic theater that was then in vogue. 
But no “ism,” with its historically and stylistically 
determined principles, can be applied to classify 
it. Fascinated by Symbolist poetry in his youth, 
Sruoga left Symbolism in his mature years. He 
also shunned realism, the faithful representation 
of life. He drew away from the impressionistic 
half-tones, from the psychological detailing and 
from the minor keys, the shadows, the echoes 
so popular at the turn of the century. In his 
work it is a vigorous, vibrant major key that 
rings. The modern movements — the frag- 
mentation and conciseness of Expressionism, the 
Surrealists’ retreat from the logical into the sub- 
conscious, and the latest outcry, Existentialism, a 
veiling of despair and spiritual exhaustion — none 
of these movements, more or less partial and one- 
sided, can count Sruoga among their disciples. 
Although he seems closest to 19th century Roman- 
ticism, with which he often agrees in principle, his 
aims were not those of the old Romanticists. And 
it is true that Sruoga has nothing in common 
with the pathos of traditional Romanticism. 


In the temperament and form of his master- 
pieces we find characteristics of Lithuania’s native 
art and spirit. Sruoga captured the mood of his 
native country in all its aspects and forms — its 
life, wisdom, faith, traditions, customs, work; its 
song; the pattern of its homespun; its inner 
rhythm and pulse beat — all that it lives and 
rejoices in, all that forms its innermost soul. 
Balys Sruoga created a new, typically Lithuanian 
theatrical style, discarding old theatrical conven- 
ventions and modes. The Lithuanian theater of 
the future has a great goal — to develop the new, 
original style for the stage pioneered by Sruoga. 
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EXCERPTS FROM Look at me, people. You know me? 
I am the warlord of Lietuva .. 
KAZIMIERAS SAPIEGA Ruler of Vilnius. Ensconced deep in wealth, ¥ 
The warrior whose name knows all Europe, aet 
I stand like a child before you, hatless, sane 
BY BALYS SRUOGA not daring to look at the sky. 
Look at me. I, a grey and old man, 
Scarred by battles throughout all my life, 
Bend before you and tremble, 
That there might not be time to tell all 
That my agonized country 
Upon Golgotha to my heart whispered. 


I did not see you all those years. 


{ You might have been dune grass to me. 
I was deaf to you. Blind to you. ea 
[ I was building some castles on sand, 


On the moors was constructing a fortress, happiness—in hell. 
What a horror to see in old age 

That all things I persued and created with labor 

Are but senseless deception. A void. 


I saw man among nobles alone. 

Through them I looked out at the plains of my country 
With their swords tried to hammer my Lietuva’s welfare. 
They were foam on a pitcher of mead, 

Vapid, empty and bitter, 

Foam, which bubbles and blocks off the juice 
Skimming off which you seek for the sweetness. 

They were foam on the swift-running stream 

Sucking up all the trash of the surface 

Hiding virginal depths 

Where the blue of the sky is mirrored. 


Just like clouds-banks did life fade away, 
in old age I have parted the foam. 
O Lord, pardon my blindness, 
O my suffering land, 
Forest weeving with chapels, 
Accept this unworthy, lost son, 
Let him spill tears of blood 
Filled with all of earth’s pain at your feet. 


No. The Lietuva of the nobles died, 
Not ours. Having lived out the colds of the winter, 
She’ll wake with the singing of spring. 
Tossing out to the shores trash-filled foam, 
From the depths will roar up such a spirit 
That its echoes will crash through Uralian forests, 
Through the cliffs of Carpathia and the banks of the Elbe. 
I go to the wintering Lietuva. 

Translated I will stand as a chapel at cross-roads 

by RASA GUSTAITIS I will ring as a bell at the graves of the giants. 
So that in bitterest cold, beneath its heavy cloak, 
Not cease to beat the heart of Lietuva. 
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A NEO-ROMANESQUE CERAMIST 


by ALEKSIS RANNIT 


An art historian, poet and critic, 
Aleksis Rannit has strengthened 
Baltic cultural entente with his 
books and articles on Lithuanian 
and Estonian artists and poets. 
He is a founder member of the 
International Association of Art 
Critics which has its headquarters 
in Paris as well as in New York. 


In Greek mythology Keramos, son of Ariadne 
and Dionysos, was the patron god of the potters. 
He could be considered a universally acceptable 
divinity, because the art of ceramics has flourished 
in most civilizations. Fired clay artifacts of imposing 
beauty, produced by the ancient Lithuanians, were 
found and recorded by a number of archaeologists, but 
no representative studies have yet been written on this 
interesting subject. 


Aleksandra Kasuba, one of the central figures 
among the young Lithuanian intellectuals living in the 
United States, played the celio for a decade, also 
studied sculpture and recently has been writing fine 
philosophical prose, but her proper sphere of work, 
to which she returns again and again is ceramics, 
more precisely: ceramic painting. 


Apart from a_ national tradition, Romanesque 
elements have played a considerable part in Aleksand- 
ra KaSguba’s work. This is the reason why | am 
characterizing her as a “Neo-Romanesque” ceramist. 
The term — like all “neo’s” — is a vague one and 
1 do not overlook the fact that such an epithet is 
very largely a matter of generalization and requires 
some explanation. 
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The ceramic painting of Aleksandra Kaésuba 
shows aesthetically many affinities with the early 
mediaeval stylization. In a general way Kagsuba had 
to work out her own solution of Romanesque style, 
and it was in the stand she took vis-a-vis Roman- 
esque formalism and in the means by which she 
overcame its influence that she made good her person- 
ality. 


A lincarism, a graphic device of interrupting the 
rhythmic usage of color so as to give special prom- 
inence to the modeling of figures in a “sculptures- 
que” relief, is clearly manifested in most of KaSuba’s 
compositions. There is sometimes a _ tendency to 
schematize and to stress graphisms at the expense of 
plastic values. The figures become more and more 
frontal, movement is simplified and at times most 
effectively expressed in a gesture. The formal beauty 
of these works is contained in the rhythm of the 
supposedly flat color planes and in the antithesis of 
dynamic and austerely stable compositions. Not oniy 
does KaSuba add themes borrowed from the Roman- 
esque repertory to the familiar ecclesiastical and 
profane imagery, but having once mastered “Roman- 
esque” techniques and draftsmanship, she also makes 
skillful use of them with a view to giving more 
plasticity to bodies, more profile to draperies, more 
modernity and expression to faces and hands. One 
should certainly not forget that opposing the aesthetics 
of Romanesque painters, Aleksandra Kasuba (being 
herself a discriminating colorist) uses shading 
to suggest relief as well as surface corrosion. 


The evolution of this Lithuanian ceramist’s style 
is not everywhere constant in pace; the close co- 
operation with her husband, Vytautas KaSsuba, a re- 
markable sculptor, may sometimes encourage a mode 
of expression which is deliberately archaistic and 
which marks the return to simplicity from a more 
pretentious manner. And again she may occasionally 
apply a decorative phrasing which is not far from 
the linguistic particularity of Art Nouveau. 


In some compositions Kaguba retains elements of 
what might be called “Children’s art”, but she re- 
places the sketch-like technique by precise outlines, 
schematic mastery and organized images in surface 
patterns — with coloristic depth — in terms of that 
compulsive, all pervading linear rhythm which is 
characteristic of her style. The transversion of these 
and similar experimental tendencies can be seen in a 
number of Aleksandra KaSsuba’s compositions, but as 
a general rule she seeks stylistic purity within a 
single work. 


Intentional stylistic conflict exists in her art as 
a rather well chosen antithetic solution. While the 
hands in Kaéguba’s composition called CHRIST re- 
main static—we sense a rugged force in the expressive 
features which give her Christ a powerful human 
appeal. This and similar works are envisaged from 
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Aleksandra KASUBA ANGEL (detail) — 1952 


what might be described as the humanist angle, but 
the aesthetic “discord” between the face and hands 
is not meant as direct antipodes; it simply implies 
contrast by balancing one formal statement against 
another. This balanced antithesis is in a strong- 
er way demonstrated in Kaguba’s ANGEL, a work 
of an exceptional vigor of draftsmanship and modei- 
ing, in which we sense the presence of an original 
artistic personality. The face of this Demon-Angel 
is charged with an intense, mysterious spirituality, 
intimation of expressivity at its sublimest. But the 
hands are suggested in a very elegant, emotive style, 
due to the infiltration of “gothic” or even “baroque” 
forms into this work that is essentially Romanesque 
in conception. 
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Aleksandra KASUBA 


There is a dramatic, original beauty in Kaéguba’s 
religious imagery as seen in the SACRIFICE OF 
ABRAHAM. In this composition she shows a tend- 
ency to stress the hieratic nature of her style. All 
elements in the SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM: the 
human figure, the tree, the lamb, the offering stone 
and the fire are harsh, stiff and heavy, full of a 
somber power and a distinguished masculinity of 
stylization. The compositional rhythms are balanced 
with consummate skill and a well defined, uncom- 
promising linearism is dominant. The formal language 
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FOUR SEASONS — 1956 


employed lies midway between the rusticity of the 
Romanesque art and a classically organized express- 
ionist style. 


No striving for the static and rigid, but-a fine 
feeling for drawing and pattern is shown in the 
FOUR SEASONS. The draftsmanship is delicate and 
subtle, very precise yet never hard. By its refined 
sensibility of line and color, this allegorical work 
constitutes the most feminine masterpiece of Aleks- 
andra Kaguba’s production. 
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Aleksandra KASUBA 
BY THE SEA — 1953 
1960 
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Of all Kaguba’s ceramic paintings known to me, 
one called BY THE SEA is characterized by the 
most excessive fluency of design. The aesthetic merit 
of this composition is considerable. It is obvious that 
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SACRIFICE OF ABRAHAM — 1954 


its mannerism (particularily in the treatment of the 
right hand of the right figure) shows the ingenious 
idea of placing a dramatic accent and stylistic varia- 
tion in a work that otherwise might have appeared 
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monotonous. In a picture of this kind the artist 
seems to be asking much of decorative painting. The 
result, nevertheless, is a composition which not only 
gratifies the linear sense, but also appeals to an eye 
sensitive to the values of broken colors. 


Rather than with line, perhaps, and in spite of 
symmetry and austerity, the aesthetic message of the 
stylistically isolated DREAM may well lie in the in- 
tensity and architectural usage of contrasting colors, 
whether such structural schemes are found in the 
lying figure itself or in the space around the figure, 
inseparably linked with it in the counter-balanced 
pattern of this mosaic-like work. Founded on this 
special modus operandi of architectonics and 
colorism, remarkable in chromatic quality and texture, 
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A DREAM is a logical and coherant work. With 
imagination and reason KaSguba strives to make this 
construction objective, so that it may be communi- 
cated, and comprehensible, to the spectator. 


Beyond the world of appearances, which our 
imperfect senses apprehend in an ephemeral and often 
false way, Aleksandra Kagsuba follows in aesthetic 
sincerity the vision of an internal truth. And although 
she is a formalist, in her best works she paints and 
composes the “soul”; her ultimate aspiration is to 
depict a metaphysical essence of things. This is why 
one can imagine some of her figures on the tympa- 
num of a Romanesque church. 
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ALEKSANDRA KASUBA 


fragments from the 


SILENT GARDEN 


Remember how you took a blade of grass from your 
mouth and touched the water with it? — and there 
was nothing but a smile. Remember, the clouds were 
gliding and stopped—then you were gliding and there 
was nothing more? Remember rain upon your face and 
the touch of cool? and nothing more? 


My mind is on open waters. The skies are clea‘, all 
winds and all directions favorable. Not belonging 
anywhere, | sail from day into night and into 
daybreak. | move through silent wonders. And when 
there are too many, | close my eyes and listen to a 
loneliness. 

| have so many nameless friends. 


Ancient symbols stare at me like eyes of friends 

long dead. Their motions, paralyzed in pure perfection, 
draw me to the secrets of their making. And | am told 
many a thing above my understanding. 


| am discovering my self all over by discovering 

the self of others. And when my self cuddles up close 
to the self of the other, the two of us, neither 

he nor she, ageless, tilt to communicate our sameness 
and we tilt and we pour one liquid from one vessel 
into another. 


The fairy tales and dreams aretrue and neither dream 

nor tale. The silence is of the first Egyptian 

frescoes, the call is Byzantine, and the finger that 

was waving for me was the finger of the Chartres 
angel 

—when | came close to it, its smile turned into a 

hopeless gothic smile—hopeless, because it is of 

pure hope, is hope alone and nothing more. 


The cups are open. And experiences are full as goblets 
filled to the brim. The wine |! drink is older and 
older with time. Each time the wine is poured from 
a more precious vessel, poured by a more generous 
hand. 

A feast of joy. The place of the black pearl. 


Translated from Lithuanian by A. K. 


Aleksandra KASUBA 
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THE BATTLE OF GRUENWALD-TANNENBERG 


by Dr. VANDA SRUOGA 


This year marks the 550th anniversary of 
one of the great battles in the history of Medieval 
Europe. In 1410 the united Lithuanian and Pol- 
ish forces, assisted by Byelorussians, Russians, 
Tartars and Czechs, smashed the German Knights 
of the Cross at Gruenwald - Tannenberg and 
thereby blocked German expansion eastward until 
World War I. Although it has faded in the pages 
of history, this was an encounter of great sig- 
nificance. 

The chain of events leading to the Gruen- 
wald - Tannenberg encounter goes back to the 
llth century. Its roots lie in the developing 
capitalism of the Medieval German state. As the 
cities, especially in the Rhineland, grew upon a 
system of manual industry, the guilds began to 
limit the number of workers and thereby to block 
the flow of surplus inhabitants from the village 
to the town. New areas of settlement had to be 
found and German colonization of Europe’s East 
began. 

Farmers began to migrate to the east of the 
Elbe, displacing local inhabitants, the Slavs, and 
to set up towns and estates ruled by knights. 
The land was worked by serfs—German peasants 
and enslaved Slavs. With the Germans moving 
overland toward the east came the institution 
of serfdom. At the same time, there tame various 
urban leagues, the Hanza, and colonialization by 
sea. 

The city of Riga was established by the 
colonists in 1201 and the foot of the German 
now stood on the land of the Balts. Destruction 
of Latvians and Estonians began. Lithuania was 
threatened from the north-east. Moreover, in 
1230 the monastic order of Knights of the Cross 
settled on the Vistula, invited by the Polish duke 
of Masuria for defense against the old relations 
of the Lithuanians, the Prussians. The Knights 
set about not only conquering the Prussians but 
also began to attack their hosts, the Poles. They 
had the papal blessing for fighting the pagans— 
the Lithuanians and Latvians had not yet ac- 
cepted Christianity—and the protection of the 
German emperors, one of whom, Louis IV of 
Bavaria, gave them Lithuania in advance of any 
conquest, in 1337. 

For 200 years the Knights continued their 
attacks, burning castles and settlements, looting 
from the people, massacring them and leading 
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The author of a@ recent volume of Lithuanian history 
describes a 15th century battle which thwarted 
German expansion eastward for five hundred years. 


thousands to slavery. The Latvians and Estonians 
were enslaved, the Prussians annihilated. Upon 
their lands, the Knights built their own state, 
built cities, estates, villages. Only the Lithuanians 
did not surrender, defending themselves desper- 
ately. 


In the 13th century, the Lithuanian king Min- 
daugas tried fruitlessly to end the strife by ac- 
cepting baptism. (The attacks were carried on in 
the name of christianization). His successors, the 
grand dukes of Lithuania, Traidenis, Vytenis, Ge- 
diminas, Algirdas and Kestutis had to carry on 
the war. The Germans had already reached the 
Nemunas river and pushed toward the interior 
along its tributaries. The strength of the defen- 
ders was ebbing, while new forces kept on coming 
to the aid of the Knights: German, English, 
French knights, barons, earls, dukes, even Henry 
IV of Lancaster, later to become King of Eng- 
land, sought laurels for their armies in battles 
against the Lithuanians. 


The Poles too, meanwhile, were holding back 
the attacking Knights. To the Polish kings— 
Wladislaw Lokietka, Casimir the Great—they were 
a great problem. 


Only in the beginning of the 15th century, 
in 1410, did the ruler of Lithuania, the Grand 
Duke Vytautas the Great, succeed in ending the 
German drive to the East. The whole period of 
his rule (1381-1430) is unusually rich in dramatic 
events. It was a stormy period with complicated 
preparations underway to get rid of the ma- 
rauders once and for all. Poland was a natural 
ally. In 1325 a pact for common defense had 
been made between Casimir the Great and Ge- 
diminas. But it failed to yield any practical re- 
sults. Mainly because of the German threat, Jo- 
gaila, the Lithuanian grand duke, was invited to 
become king of Poland, after he had accepted 
baptism and the name of Wladislaw in 1385. This 
gave rise to the famed Jagiellan dynasty. It also 
resulted in a Lithuanian-Polish union, which, how- 
ever, was frequently broken off by Lithuania 
during its existence. 


Jogaila’s cousin, Vytautas, ruler of Lithuania, 
worked with him in preparing the war. After 
many arguments, negotiations and diplomatic 
maneuvers, it became clear in 1409 that a de- 
cisive encounter was unavoidable. Feverish prep- 
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aration began on all sides. The initiative was in 
the hands of Vytautas who worked out strategy 
with Jogaila in great secrecy. (Only the bishop 
of Cracow was aware of it). Polish statesmen 
were more interested in defending their western 
borders. 


Vytautas showed himself as an innovator. He 
conceived a plan hitherto unheard of in the 
Middle Ages, of attacking the enemy with his 
whole strength on an open field, without trying 
to capture individual castles until the capital 
was reached. The leaders of the Knights did not 
expect this strategy. Their spies, deceived by Vy- 
tautas, reported that the main forces of the 
allies were gathering at the Samogithian and not 
the Lithuanian border in preparation for an at- 
tack on the Knights’ capital, Marienburg. They 
made their preparations accordingly. In the 
meantime, Lithuanian and Polish forces, unex- 
pectedly large for the age, met on the Vistula 
near Polock and swiftly invaded the territory of 
the Knights from an unexpected side, the south, 
from Poland. Thus Vytautas deceived his enemy 
and was able to wage war on enemy territory. 
The rapid and secret concetration of armies at 
the Lithuanian cities of Trakai, Vilnius and Gar- 
dinas and their meeting with the Poles according 
to a precise plan, is quite an accomplishment 
considering the heavily wooded terrain, bad roads, 
lack of maps and compasses, and the problem 
of transporting weapons, food and other supplies. 


On July 14th, 1410, the united Polish and 
Lithuanian armies were in Prussia, near the vil- 
lages of Gruenwald and Tannenberg. The road 
to Marienburg was open. The disoriented Knights 
were hurriedly regrouping their forces, drawing 
them from various castles to block the road. 
They were forced to fight with tired men and 
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horses while the allies were well-prepared and 
rested. 

Today, there is no accurate data as to the 
number of participants in this battle. Estimates 
vary from 30,000 to 100,000. The Germans had 
less than half of the total. Two thirds of the 
allied troops were Lithuanian. Vytautas had gath- 
ered a colorfully diverse army, composed of in- 
habitants of those Russian and Byelorussian 
lands which were ruled by Lithuania at that time, 
of the Tartar soldiers who had served him, as 
well as of the Samogithians and Lithuanians. 
The allies also had Rumanian and Czech merce- 
naries, among them the later famous Czech hero 
John Zizka. The Germans were armed the best, 
the Poles next-best. The Lithuanians attracted 
attention by their discipline and organization, 
according to John Dlugosh, a Polish chronicler. 
Cannons were brought to the battle. This was 
the first time they had been used in open battle 
in the Middle Ages. (But they were not used 
much, because hand to hand combat began before 
the Germans could fire more than two shots. 
The allies did not fire the devices manufactured 
by Vytautas at all.) 


King Jogaila, ranking higher than Vytautas, 
a duke, was the supreme commander. Zyndram 
of Moshkovich headed the Polish forces and Vy- 
tautas the Lithuanian. Vytautas was also elected 
chairman of the joint war council of eight men 
and was the de facto leader of the battle, its 
spiritus movens. The Knights were commanded 
by the grand-master of the order, Ulrich von 
Jungingen, assisted by all the dignitaries of the 
order. The Germans were very well equipped and 
did not doubt they would win. 

On July 15, 1410, after a stormy night, after 
religious services, the armies faced each other 
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and the battle began. The Lithuanians were the 
first to engage. It is not clear why, but they 
then retired from the battle field, either because 
they could not hold out against the heavily 
armoured Knights or because they were executing 
a maneuver which Vytautas had learned from the 
Tartars and because Vytautas wanted to make 
better use of the Poles who were but slightly 
engaged. The Germans, thinking that they were 
dealing with the whole of the enemy, began to 
pursue the retreating Lithuanians, take prisoners 
and war booty. Then, from a wooded area, the 
main Polish forces appeared. The Germans were 
surprised and an extremely fierce encounter began. 
The noise could be heard for several miles. The 
Germans quickly recalled the units which were in 
pursuit of the Lithuanians, and these _ units, 
leaving booty and prisoners behind, rushed to 
help their comrades. The last 16 flags of the 
German reserves entered the battle. The Polish 
lines began to waver and their state flag almost 
fell into enemy hands. Jogaila was attacked by 
a German knight. But he showed personal courage 
in defending himself personally. He was being 
held apart from the fighting as the head of the 
Polish state and was surrounded by a guard 
commanded by several of his nephews, Lithua- 
nian dukes. This guard could barely prevent him 
from participating in the fighting. It appeared 
already that the Germans were winning. But 
suddenly the Lithuanians returned to the field. 
The Germans had no more reserves. It was no 
longer a battle, it was slaughter. The Germans 
began to flee. 


Throughout the battle, the grand duke of 
Lithuania, Vytautas, paying no attention to dan- 
ger and ever changing his foaming horses, was 
in the center of the battle, giving orders, 
rushing reinforcements, encouraging the men. 


The battle ended toward evening. The field 
was covered with corpses. The Germans suffered 
the heaviest casualties; grand master Ulrich von 
Jungingen, marshals, officials, knights and pri- 
vates had fallen. Those who had survived were 
wildly trying to flee. All the German flags had 
fallen into the hands of the allies, as well as 
bounteous booty and a crowd of prisoners. Their 
victory was total. 


Many historians have questioned in amazement 
why this immense victory was not fully exploi- 
ted. For the Order continued to exist until 1525, 
and was liquidated only in the time of Napoleon. 
The order did not return all the lands demanded 
by Poland and Lithuania. Nevertheless, if we view 
the event in the perspective of the ages, we can 
not deny the fact that from the time of this 
battle of Guenwald-Tannenberg the colonization 
of the East by the Germans was thwarted for 
500 years. The German occupant never crossed 
the borders then established until the beginning 
of World War I. 
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LITHUANIAN LANGUAGE 


The Noun 


by Dr. ANTANAS KLIMAS 


The noun is usually the most “conserva- 
tive” part of speech, i.e. it preserves the an- 
cient forms longer than do other parts of 
speech. This is especially true of the Lithua- 
nian nouns which are the most archaic “words” 
in Lithuanian.’ The Lithuanian verbal system 
underwent a considerable number of changes 
in the few thousand years since Lithuanian 
parted from the common Indo-European fam- 
ily. The Lithuanian noun, too, did not preserve 
all of the archaic features of Indo-European, 
but it still remained much more similar to the 
Indo-European pattern than did the verb or 
pronoun, or other parts of speech. 


Here are just a few examples to illustrate 
this statement.2 — Primitive Indo-European 
*dhumos: Lithuanian diimas “smoke’’; Sanskrit 
dhuma-; Latin fumus. / Prim. IE *tauros : 
Lith. tauras “aurox”’, Latin taurus. / Prim. IF 
*“wlkwos : Lith. vilkas “wolf”, Latin lupus, 
Gothic wolfs. / Prim. IE *sneigwh- : Lith. 
sniegas “snow”, Gothic snaiws. / Prim. IE 
*nisdos : Lith. lizdas “nest”, etc., etc. 


As one can readily see, Lithuanian nouns 
have even preserved or nearly preserved, the 
original ending of a great majority of the 
original Indo-European nouns: the IE ending 
-os is reflected in the Lithuanian ending -as. 


The same is true in the declensional pat- 
tern; all five major divisions of the Indo- 
European nouns are clearly reflected in the 
Lithuanian declensions. The Indo-European 
nouns are usually divided into five groups, ac- 
cording to their stems. Thus, we have the 
following groups: o-stems, a-stems, i-stems, u- 
stems and consonantal stems. All these “de- 
clensions” are even today clear in Lithuanian. 
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The Lithuanian noun still has seven de- 
clensional cases: Nominative, Genetive, Dative, 
Accusative, Instrumental, Locative, and Voc- 
ative. Not all of these cases have preserved the 
original Indo-European pattern, some of them 
were “combined’’, assumed endings from each 
other, changed them by analogy, etc.’ But it 
still is one of the most archaic declensional 
patterns among all the Indo-European lan- 
guages of the Indo-European family. 

In some living dialects of Lithuanian, the 
dual is also still in use. It is used, to a certain 
degree, also in the Standard Literary Lithu- 
anian, but the plural is rapidly taking over 
the functions of the dual. 

There is, however, one great “innovation” 
in the noun in Lithuanian: there are only two 
genders: masculine and feminine. The neuter 
gender has been lost a long time ago, and it 
has not been recorded in any Lithuanian do- 
cument. There are a few nouns, however, 
which can be either masculine or feminine, 
but they are not neuter nouns in the real 
“classical” pattern. 

Traditionally, we have five declensions of 
nouns in Lithuanian, based, as we have in- 
dicated above, on the five groups of the an- 
cient Indo-European stems, although not every 
Lithuanian noun today really reflects the old 
Indo-European pattern. 


FIRST DECLENSION 


All nouns ending in -as (genetive -o) and 
those ending in -is (genetive -io) belong to this 
declension. They are all masculine nouns‘. 
Examples: n@mas “house”, peilis “knife”, jau- 
tis ““ox’’, gaidys “rooster”. 


Singular 
N. nam-as _ppeil-is ‘aut-is gaid-ys 
G. nam-o peil-io jaué-io gaidzZ-io 
D. nam-ui _—ipeil-iui jauc-iui = gaidz-iui 
A. nam-q peil-j jaut-i gaid-j 
I. nam-t peil-iu jaué-iu gaidz-iu 
L. nam-é peil-yje jaut-yje gaid-yje 
V. nam-e! ___sipeil-i! jaut-i! gaid-y! 
Plural 
N. nam-ai__—sopeil-iai jauc-iai gaidz-iai 
G. nam-i peil-iy jaué-iu gaidz-iu 


D. nam-dms peil-iams jaué-iams gaidz-iams 
A. nam-iis__ peil-iis jaué-ius gaidz-ius 
I. nam-ais peil-iais jaué-izis gaidz-iais 
L. nam-uosé peil-iuose jaué-iuose gaidz-iuose 
V. nam-ai! peil-iai! jaué-iai! gaidz-iai! 


namas could serve as an example of a com- 
pletely “regular” noun of the first declension. 
In peilis we have the “reflection” of the so- 
called jo-stems. In jdutis and gaidys we see 
the changes of t and d to é and dz respectively 
in some cases in the singular and in all cases 
in the plural. This change is caused by the 
same softening or palatalization which occurs 
in many Indo-European languages wherever 
there is the sound j following t or d. This can 
be seen in the pronunciation of the American 
“did you...” which in rapid conversation is 
pronounced by many as “didzju...” 


SECOND DECLENSION 


All nouns ending in -a (genetive -os) and 
é (gentive -es) belong to the second declension. 
They are feminine nouns, with the exception 
of a few in -a which can be either feminine or 
masculine. They reflect the Indo-European -a 
and ja- stems. Examples: daina “song”, dvasia 
“spirit”, pelé “mouse”, marti “daughter-in- 
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Singular 


N. dain-a dvas-ia pel-é mart-i 
G. dain-6s dvas-ios _pel-és maré-ids 
D. dain-ai dvas-iai_ pel-ei maré¢-iai 
A. dain-a dvas-ia pel-e mar¢-iq 
I. dain-a@ dvas-ia pel-e mar¢-ia 
L. dain-ojé dvas-ioje pel-éjé maré-ioje 
V. dain-a! dvas-ia! pel-e! mart-i! 
(maré-ia!) 
Plural 
N. dain-os dvas-ios pel-és maré-ios 
G. dain-t dvas-iu pel-iu maré-itt 
D. dain-oms dvas-ioms pel-éms maré-ioms 
A. dain-ds  dvas-ids pel-és maré-idas 
I. dain-omis dvas-iomis pel-émis maré-iomis 
L. dain-osé dvas-‘ose  pel-ésé maré-iosé 
V. dain-os! dvas-ios! pel-és! mafré-ios! 


THIRD DECLENSION 


All nouns ending in -is (genetive -ies) be- 
long to the third declension. The great major- 
ity of these nouns are feminine, but there are 
also a few masculine nouns among them. They 
reflect the -i-stems of the Indo - European. 
Examples: akis “eye”, dntis “duck”, dantis 
“tooth”, vagis “thief”. 
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Singular “descendant” of the so called consonantal 


N. ak-is ant-is dant-is vag-is stems of Indo-European. Here belong all nouns 
G. ak-iés ant-ies dant-iés vag-iés which end in -wo (genetive -ens) and -é (gene- 
D. ak-iai ané-iai dané-iui vag-iui tive -ers). All these nouns are masculine, ex- 
A. ak-i ant-j dant-j vag-i cept sesud “sister” and dukté “daughter”. er 
I. ak-imi ant-imi dant-imi _vag-imi Examples: vanduo ‘water’, sesu6 “sister”, duk- 
L. ak-yjé ant-yje dant-yjé vag-yjé té “daughter”. 
V. ak-ie! ant-ie! dant-ie! vag-ie! 
Singular 
Plural N. vand-u6é ses-ud dukt-é 
N. ak-ys ant-ys dant-ys vag-ys G. vand-ens ses-ers dukt-e7s 
G. ak-it ané-iu dant-t vag-it D. vand-eniui sés-eriai dukt-eriai 
D. ak-ims_ ant-ims dant-ims_ vag-ims A. vand-enj sés-erj dukt-erj 
A. ak-is ant-is dant-is vag-is I. vand-eniu sés-eria dukt-eria 
I. ak-imis ant-imis dant-imis vag-imis L. vand-enyjée ses-eryje dukt-eryje 
L. ak-ysé ant-yse dant-ysé vag-yse V. vand-enié! ses-erié! dukt-erie! 
V. ak-ys! ant-ys! dant-ys! vag-ys! 
akis and dntis are feminine, dantis and ; Plural : 
vagis — masculine, thus, there is a difference N. vand-enys Ses-erys dukt-erys ' 
in endings in dative singular. All other end- G. vand-eny ses-ertj dukt-ery 
ings are the same. D. vand-enims ses-erims dukt-erims » 
A. vand-enis sés-eris dikt-eris 
FOURTH DECLENSION I. vand-enimis ses-erimis dukt-erimis 
This is one of the most archaic declensions. L. vand-enysé ses-eryse dukt-eryse 
V. vand-enys! sés-erys! dukt-erys! 


Let us just compare: 


Lithuanian Gothic 
Si Si The following is a table of the case end- 
ings of all five declensions: 
N. sinus suiniis sunus sunjus 
G. sunaus sunu sunaus suniwe Singular 
D. sanui sunums sunau sunum 
A. siinu sunus sunu sununs Case I II Il IV Vv 
Nouns ending in -us belong to this declen- N. as, is, ys a, i, é is us uo, é 
sion. They are all masculine. Examples: siinis 
te G. os, és ies aus ens, ers 
son’’, lietus “rain”, dainius “poet”. 
, D. ui ai, ei iai, iui ui -iui, -iai 
Singular 
N. sun-is liet-is dain-ius A. a, i a,e i u -i 
G. sun-aus liet-aus dain-iaus L imi umi -iu, -ia 
D. stn-ui liet-ui dain-iui = 
A. stn-y liet-y dain-iu L. e, yje oje,éie yje uje  -yje 
I. stn-umi iet-umi in-iumi 
V. e,i,y a,e ie au -ie 
L. sun-uje liet-uje dain-iuje 
V. siin-aii! liet-aii! dain-iau! 
Plural 
Plural 
— Case I Ill IV Vv 
N. sun-its liet-uis dain-iai*® 
G. stin-% liet-% dain-iy N. ai os, és ys Us, ai enys, erys 
D. stin-ums liet-ums dain-iams G iy 
A. san-us liet-us dain-ius 
I. siin-umis liet-umis dain-iais D. ams oms, éms ims ums, ams -ims 
L. siin-uosé liet-woseé dain-iuose A is is 
V. stn-is! liet-is! dain-iai! 
I. ais omis, émis imis umis, ais -imis 
FIFTH DECLENSION 
L. uose ose, ése se uose -yse 
This is also an archaic declension. It has poets : y y 
only a few nouns belonging to it. It is the Vv. ai os, és ys _ius, ai -ys 
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THE DUAL 


The dual is usually not used in Standard 
Literary Lithuanian, especially the dual of 
nouns. It is used only in certain “petrified”, 
ancient expressions: proverbs, riddles, folk 
songs, etc. Nevertheless, it is quite alive in 
some dialects. For the sake of illustration, we 
shall give some examples of the dual. Examp- 
les: ndmas “house”, akis “eye”, kiaule “pig”. 


Dual 

dvi ak-i , kiaul-i 
dvieju , kiadl-iy 
dviem ak-im kiail-ém 
du nam-t dvi ak-i , kiaul-i 
dviem nam-ais dviem ak-im kiatl-ém 
dviejuose nam-uoseé dviejose ak-ysé , kiatl-ése 


du nam-t 
dvieju 
dviem nam-dam 


POLYSYLLABLIC NOUNS. COMPOUND 
NOUNS. STRESS. 


There are many nouns in Lithuanian 
which have more than just two syllables, but 
their declensions are determined by their end- 
ings — they belong to the same declensions as 
the shorter nouns. The same can be said of 
compound nouns, i.e., nouns which are com- 
posed of two or more words.’ 

The most difficult problem for a non- 
Lithuanian is the stress-pattern of the Lithu- 
anian noun. There are only a few which keep 
the stress on the same syllable throughout the 
declensional pattern. The great majority keep 
shifting the stress from one syllable to the 
other. There are, however, possibilities of 
dividing them into stress-pattern groups, a 
task which we cannot undertake in this short 
article.* 


THE DIMINUTIVES 


Lithuanian has many ways of producing 
various diminutive noun forms. Not only Lith- 
uanian fairy tales and folk songs, but also 
Lithuanian literary works and even everyday 
speech abound in diminutives. Most of them 
have endearing meaning, but some of them can 
be used in minimizing and even in a deroga- 
tory sense. Let us just take a few examples. 
brolis “brother”: brolélis, broliikas, broluzélis, 
brolytis, brolutaitis, brolitikStis, etc. 
akis “eye”: akelé, akuté, akutélé, etc. 


There are, of course, differences in mean- 
ing and implication of these forms. Some of 
these nuances and shades of meaning are dif- 
ficult to define. But let us try it anyhow. 
vaikas “child”: 


vaikélis — “dear child, child dear; a small 
child”. Tas vaTgsas vaikélis yra dalkanas 
— “That poor little child is hungry”. 
Vaikéli mano, k@ tu dabar darysi? — “My 
(dear) child, what are you going to do 
now?” 


vaikiikas — “a (little) child, a dainty child, a 
clever child, a dexterous child, the “little 
fellow”... Tas vaikiikas tikrat bus géras 
vyras — “That little fellow will certainly 
be a good man.” 


vaikiikstis — “a child, a little boy, a (slightly) 
naughty boy, a “little fellow”. ..” 
Vaikitikstis nubégo kaip strélé — “ That 
little fellow took off like an arrow.” 


vaikézas — “a naughty boy, an unpleasant boy, 
“big boy’, “juvenile delinquent”. . .” 
Tas vaikézas man langqa ismusé — “That 
boy broke my window.” 


Some diminutives can also be used to 
stress understatement: Tai bent vaikélis — a) 
“What a big child!!!”, b) “What a bad child, 
boy!!!" 


NOTE 8: 


1) Cf. Dr. P. Jonikas: Lithuanian — one of the Oldest 
Languages, “LITUANUS", October, 1956, p. 11. 

2) Simplified spelling is used for most of the Indo- 
European examples. 

3) See Lithuanian and the Slavic Languages, ““LITU- 
ANUS", March, 1959, pp. 10 ff. 

4) For pronunciation, see The Letters and Sounds of 
Lithuanian, “‘LITUANUS"’, March, 1960, p. 21 ff. Stress 
marks are not used in Lithuanian in regular texts. 

5) One can easily observe that the plural of nouns ending 
in -ius is exactly the same as that of the nouns of the first 
declension in -is, -ys (genetive -io). 

6) The numeral du (masc.), dvi (fem.) ‘‘two"’ is also 
declined. All cardinal and ordinal numbers are declined in 
Lithuanian. 

7)We cannot go into the problem of word formation here 
in this article. See also footnote 8. 

8) Dr. K. Ostrauskas, Library, The University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. William R. Schmalstieg, 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., and the writer of this article 
are currently working on an Introduction to Lithuanian 
where all these problems will be discussed in detail. 

9) Two diminutive suffixes most frequently used are: 
-ukas, uké, primarily ‘“‘little..."', and -elis, @é, primarily 
meaning ‘“‘dear..."' Theoretically, every noun can have 
several diminutives, but in practice this use is quite varied 
and rather complicated. 
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Lithuanian Constituant Assembly 


Fortieth Anniversary 


On May 15, 1920, The Lithua- 
nian Steigiamasis Seimas (Consti- 
tuant Assembly) met in the State 
Theater Building in Kaunas to lay 
the groundwork of the new repub- 
lic. It was to sit in session for over 
two years and adopt some 300 
pieces of legislation. It was to 
write and adopt a permanent cons- 
titution, pass a land reform bill, 
establish a national currency, 
found a university, a system of 
schools, a military academy, art 
galleries, a national archives, in 
short, it was to establish the legal 
and institutional framework which 
would be the basis of future Lith- 
uanian development. Here, we can 
only attempt a very’ sketchy 
survey of the problems and a- 
chievements of those two years. 


The elections took place on the 
14th, 15th and 16th of April and 
were the first general elections 
to be held in the country. Every 
Lithuanian citizen, regardless of 
ethnic origin, social status, sex or 
religion had the right to vote. The 
temporary election law had pro- 
vided for a proportional system of 
election with one member repre- 
senting 15,000 of the population. 
It had also provided for a secret 
ballot. Over 90% of the eligible 
voters had voted and elected 112 
members. The Christian Democ- 
ratic Block, consisting of the 
Christian Democratic Party, the 
Farmer’s Union and the Labor 
Federation, received an absolute 
majority and elected 59 members. 
The remaining seats were divided 
between the Peasants’ Union and 
Socialist Peoples Democratic Par- 
ty Block which had 28, the Social 
Democrats with 13 (2 independ- 
ents), and 10 representing the sev- 
eral national minorities. The lasi 
mentioned group had received 9% 
of the total vote and consisted of 
6 Jewish, 3 Polish and 1 German 
representative. In terms of age, 
the Seimas was marked by the 
extreme youth of its members 
since 29 of them had not yet 
reached 30. The oldest member 
was 59 and only 8 had passed 


3, 1960 


50. Both the party grouping and 
the youthful enthusiasm of the 
Seimas played an important role 
in its history. 


The coldest member of the Sei- 
mas, a well-known writer G. Pet- 
keviéaité-Bité (Peasant Union) 
presided at the opening session. 
She emphasized the obligation of 
the Seimas to carry out the true 
will of the people. At that same 
session, A. Stulginskis, a member 
of the Christian Democratic Block, 
was elected president of the Sei- 
mas. 


The first resolution to be pass- 
ed by the Seimas was to declare 
that the independence of Lithua- 
nia now was fully and effectively 
reestablished and all former ties 
within foreign states dissolved. 
This leads us to the question of 
foreign relations, which were not 
yet stabilized in a very chaotic 
state, especially in view of the con- 
flict with Poland over Vilnius. As 
the Seimas convened, no major 
country had as yet recognized 
Lithuanian independence. But slow- 
ly, foreign relations were regular- 
ized. Important achievements were 
the boundary treaty with Latvia 
on October 8, 1920, admission of 

~ Lithuania into the League of Na- 

tions in September of 1922 and 
de jure recognition by the United 
States on July 28 of the same 
year, also, the treaty of July 12th 
with the Soviet Union. In this 
treaty, the Soviet Union renounced 
forever all claims to Lithuanian 
territory. 


On June 10 cf 1920, the Seimas 
adopted a temporary constitution 
which provided that the president 
of the Seimas should temporarily 
act as President of the Republic. 
On the 23rd of the same month, a 
new cabinet of ministers present- 
ed itself. This was a coalition 
cabinet of the Christian Democ- 
ratic and Peasant’s Union Blocks, 
with K. Grinius of the latter 
group as prime minister. This 
coalition was an expression of 
national unity. 


On August 1, 1922, the perma- 
nent constitution was adopted. It 
guaranteed the basic human rights 
and liberties to all citizens of 
Lithuania and provided for a par- 
liamentary republic. The Seimas 
would elect a president every three 
years. He could be removed from 
office by a 2/3 majority of the 
Seimas, on the other hand, he 
could dissmiss it and call for new 
elections within 60 days. The 
president appointed the ministers, 
who were responsible, however, to 
the Seimas. Thus, the Seimas was 
the chief governing body. The 
constitution came into effect on 
August 6th, 1922. 


Another major task for’ the 
Seimas was the passing of a land 
reform bill. A temporary land re- 
form law had already been issued 
in 1919. This had provided that 
land be given to volunteers in the 
Lithuanian independence wars. 
Since the very first sessions of the 
Seimas, a special Land Reform 
Committee started work on a new 
land reform bill. Most of the land 
was in the hands of several thou- 
sand landowners, while the major- 
ity of the peasants were either 
landless or small-holders. Since 
the Lithuanian national revival 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AS AMEND- 
ED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933 & JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United 
States Code, Section 233) SHOWING 
THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF LITUANUS 
published four times a year at Brook- 
lyn, New York, for October 1, 1960. 


1. The names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 

Publisher: Lithuanian Student Asso- 
ciation, 916 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn 
21, N. Y.; Editor: Alina Staknys, 916 
Wiloughby Ave., Brooklyn 21, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor: Peter V. Vygantas. 
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Association, Inc. (Non-profit corp.). 
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had grown out primarily from the 
peasantry, most of the political 
leaders had had first hand ex- 
perience with farm problems and 
were quite conscious of the need 
for reform. Another factor enters 
into the picture. Most of the big 
landowners members of the old 
nobility were not loyal citizens. 
Many of them had adopted the 
Polish language and customs, saw 
themselves as Poles. Some of these 
became officers in the Polish ar- 
my, others actively aided the 
cause of Poland in Lithuania. 
These two factors, economical and 


permanent act was passed. Each 
family could retain 80 ha. of its 
holdings. The nationalized land 
was distributed to volunteers of 
the Independence wars, the land- 
less or small land holders. Land 
was also given to various insti- 
tutions, such as hospitals, orphan- 
ages and church parishes. The 
landlords were to be paid, while 
all the recipients, except the vet- 
eran volunteers, had 39 years 
to pay for what they received. 
This in outline was the act. Some 
disagreements between the Christ- 
ian Democratic Block, on one 
hand, and the Peasant Union and 


reform and also on the question 
of compulsory religious education 
in the school system. In view of 
this, the coalition between the 
Christian Democratic and Peasant 
Union blocks was disolved on 
January 13, 1922. 

Inspite cf these differences, the 
Seimas accomplished its work very 
successfully. When viewed from a 
long perspective, its achieve- 
ments are quite remarkable. The 
two years of its activity was the 
most creative period in modern 
Lithuanian history. The whole 
nation took part in its work 
through democratically elected del- 


political, greatly helped the cause 
of land reform. 
On February 15, 1922, the 


Social Democrats on the other, 
arose during the debates on land 


egates. After 257 sessions it dis- 
solved on October 6, 1922. 1. 
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